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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW YORK 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY, 1800-1810 


MYRON H. LUKE* 


T might well have seemed to the casual observer who 

visited New York City at intervals during the first ten 

years of the nineteenth century that the town was burst- 
ing at the seams. Particularly he would have this feeling 
if he were, let us say, a country merchant from some quiet 
eddy of a dozen houses. Landmarks disappeared between 
one visit and the next. No matter when he came to the city 
there were workmen everywhere tearing down or building 
up. Even the depression of the embargo period was soon 
swallowed up in the renewed energy which seized the city 
when the embargo was lifted. Of course it would take many 
years yet for such relics of an earlier day as whale oil street 
lamps, open gutters where pigs wallowed in the mud and 
muck or haphazard rows of wooden buildings crowding 
narrow, ill kept streets to disappear completely. 

The New City Hall, completed in 1803, was the city’s most 
notable architectural achievement during the first decade 
of the century but other construction of equal importance 
was being carried on simultaneously. In some sections of the 
city one might never get beyond earshot of hammer and 


* Dr. Luke is an assistant professor of history at Hofstra College where 
he teaches several courses in the American field, including one in New 
York State history. 
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saw. A comment in one of the city’s newspapers noted that 
“there are upwards of 50 three-story houses and nearly the 
same number of two-story, now building in this city.” + In 
1804, a United States senator from Massachusetts stopped 
in New York on his way south and was greatly impressed 
by the fact that “‘the progress of this city is, as usual, beyond 
all calculation—seven hundred buildings erected the last 
twelve months; and Broadway, beyond all dispute, is the 
best street for length, width, position and buildings in 
America.” ? After the embargo, construction seems to have 
recovered quickly and by 1810 another great physical expan- 
sion was in evidence. A correspondent of one of the news- 
sheets, placing the number of new buildings at 600, estimated 
that their average cost was about $5,000 each and _ that 
approximatey 6,000 artisans had found employment in the 
overall construction.* Another newspaper related accom- 
plishments at greater length. 


At no time within our recollection have we seen so 
many improvements in streets and buildings progress- 
ing. Almost every street in the city is lumbered with 
rubbish of old and wooden buildings pulled down to 
make room for more valuable and permanent edifices 
of brick. New streets are opened; old streets are ex- 
tended, paved and ornamented with trees; churches and 
other public buildings all erecting; and the whole fact 
of the city exhibits the appearance of active business 
and growing population, riches and great prosperity.‘ 


Construction was divided between public buildings and 
private residences and the fine residential areas about lower 
Broadway and Wall Street, Greenwich Street and the Battery 
all had their share of newly built private houses. Reliable 
records do not exist but the value of some of the more 
“elegant” dwellings has been estimated all the way from 
$8,000 to $25,000.° 


The compact part of the city of the early 1800's lay south 
of the new City Hall, which faced the park on Frankfort 
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Street between Broadway and Chatham, and it was estimated 
that the settled area covered a territory a little over two 
miles in length and from a half mile to two miles in width 
as it stretched from river to river.’ Broadway, the principal 
street—extending from the Battery in a straight line some 
three miles, north by northeast, to Bloomingdale Road—was 
already noted as being lined with the better class of private 
houses as well as public buildings and by 1805 had become 
the major artery for the retailing of dry and fancy goods. ? 
This thoroughfare continued to develop as an exclusive 
mercantile district; in 1817 it was characterized as having 
“an elegant and extensive assortment of everything useful 
and fashionable” and termed “the Bond Street of New York” 
where “every article of dress, furniture and luxurious fare 
may be gotten as readily and at as low prices as they can 
be purchased in Europe.” ® 

Pearl Street, perhaps the next artery in importance, also 
began at the Battery and led a winding easterly course until 
at length it connected with Broadway. Many of the city’s 
leading stores and counting houses were located on Pearl, 
but perhaps the street's prime importance in the eyes of 
out-of-town buyers was that it was the site of the wholesale 
dry goods trade from Coenties Slip to Peck Slip. A few 
firms were located beyond this point but generally it was 
the rule that before a merchant started in this line of business 
he would attempt to find a location in this area. It has been 
asserted that the street was so much the heart of the dry goods 
trade that the phrase “things active or dull in Pearl Street” 
had reference to the general well-being of the textile business 
in New York. 

Between Pearl Street and the East River was the area 
particularly committed to the wholesale grocery trade and 
the locale of the large warehouses of several well-known 
importing merchants. As one approached the river, he 
would note increasing emphasis on shipping supplies '° and 
it was literally true that the East River district, along South 
Street, was a territory dedicated to the sea and the sailor. 
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Along the lower stretches were the shops in which practically 
any kind of marine accessory could be purchased while 
northward to the tenth ward were already well-known ship- 
yards—some of which were destined to become world-famous 
in after years. Since most of the overseas, coasting and river 
traffic was concentrated on the East River, the area became 
one of the busiest sections of the metropolis—sometimes 
turbulent and boisterous, the air always rich with the odors 
and scents of faraway places. The waterfront with its noise 
and clamor of docks and warehouses spelled New York's 
prosperity and its faults were largely overlooked for the 
profits that accrued. | 

Already Wall Street had become important locally as the 
center of a growing financial district. Here were the bank- 
ing houses, the Customs House, the insurance offices, the 
establishments of the exchange brokers and other types of 
public mercantile agencies. Perhaps the most important 
single business site in the entire city was the merchant's 
exchange known as the Tontine Coffee House, located on the 
northwest corner of Wall and Water streets which continued 
to be the principal place for public auctions until 1827." 

The fashionable retail dry goods center had its hub on 
William Street '* although it was being challenged by the 
business establishments on Maiden Lane, Chatham and the 
lower part of Greenwich streets.1* The general area which 
included John, Nassau, Broad, Pine, Hudson and Cherry 
streets began likewise to show the imprint of the retail 
business in textiles but in general it was given over to such 
a miscellany of general business activity that the district did 
not as yet stand out in any one particular. 

Interspersed as they were with residential areas, many of 
the downtown streets became the social habitat of the fash- 
ionable population of the city. At the turn of the century 
this was especially true of Wall and Pine streets, between 
Pearl and Broadway, but the area also extended on Pearl 
Street from Hanover Square to John Street, along State 
Street and on Broadway from the Battery to Wall Street. 
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This was the section, particularly the Battery, where on 
pleasant Sunday afternoons when the rest of the city was 
hushed by the Sabbath calm promenades took place. All 
classes and all ages apparently made this lower tip of Manhat- 
tan the rendezvous for summer outdoor activities, concerts, 
reviews and other recreation. 

There were times, however, when the activities of even 
the busiest centers of population and commerce would be 
drained off by a general exodus not only of society but even 
business itself. At intervals the metropolis was stricken by 
yellow fever epidemics, two of which, in 1803 and 1805, 
were particularly severe. Whenever such a contagion oc- 
curred there was a general migration to the outlying areas 
of those who could afford it. For some reason or other, the 
fever never seemed to extend as far north as the section 
near the State Prison known as Greenwich, where a sizable 
village had grown up and it was to this spot that many 
of the inhabitants of the city removed to escape the ravages 
of the dread disease. It has been estimated that during the 


months of August and September, 1805, over 20,000 persons 
migrated from the city to country points. 


During the months that the fever raged, the personnel 
of business houses, banking offices and other mercantile 
concerns moved to Greenwich en masse and there set up 
their respective businesses. The New York Commercial 
Advertiser, in October, 1805, carried the announcement that 
because of the epidemic various merchants had departed for 
Greenwich “about three miles from the city . .. where custo- 
mers can be supplied on the usual terms, with a general 
assortment of seasonable goods.” '* There followed a list of 
some fifty-four merchants and concerns among which were 
some of the most prominent in the city. 

Other merchants moved to other parts of Manhattan—not 
to return to their regular urban locations until the fever had 
abated. One interesting evacuator was an important drt 
concern which was listed by the press as having 


Oo 
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.... left the city in consequence of the prevailing fever, 
and removed to... . Bloomingdale Road, six miles from 
Greenwich. All persons having any business to transact 
with them, may communicate the same by letter, 
through the post office when immediate attention shall 
be paid. 

Orders for drugs and medicines must unavoidably lay 
over until the Health Committee may deem it safe and 
expedient for their fellow citizens to return, when every 
attention shall be paid to the prompt execution of all 
that have or may come to their hands during their 
exile.15 

Although some of the finer residences, the homes of the 
wealthier merchants, were located some distance from their 
owners’ counting houses and places of business, many busi- 
nessmen lived close by their establishments. According to the 
street addresses listed in the New York Directories for this 
period, it would appear that a large number lived either next 
door to their stores or, as is probably more accurate, in the 
same building, having the store listed, for example, as No. 51 
and the residence at No. 53. Joseph Scoville, writing two 
decades later, seems to bear this out when he indicated that 
it was customary for a merchant to have his sitting room or 
dining room directly in back of the store on the first floor, 
his drawing room and bedrooms upstairs and the children’s 
and servants’ bedrooms on the third floor.’* The family’s 
domestic and social preferences as well as the size and type 
of business were presumably the deciding factors in the 
merchant's choice of where he was to live. Scoville cites 
numerous examples of eccentricity in this respect but, gen- 
erally speaking, more gracious living accompanied the build- 
ing up of larger fortunes. 

It has already been noted that certain sections of the city 
had developed as marts for certain types of products. There 
was, however, still another type of segregation which played 
an important role in the business patterns of the metropolis. 
This was the development of areas in which business firms 
tended to specialize in trade with particular parts of the 
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country as, for example, those which dealt almost entirely 
with the South or those which had commercial relations 
largely with the North or West and still others which did a 
thriving Eastern and Long Island business."* 


The two busiest seasons for the average merchant were 
the spring and fall when country merchants and their rep- 
resentatives thronged the city to look over merchandise and 
place orders. Other seasons were not necessarily dull, how- 
ever, since it was then that orders previously placed were 
filled as new merchandise arrived from abroad and when 
additional orders were received from the country clients who 
could not postpone replenishing their stocks until the next 
trip to the city. The country merchants who came to New 
York in the spring or fall would usually remain a week or 
two and their orders placed during this time reflected the 
vast cross section of commodities needed by the back country 
establishments. These would run the gamut from the lighter 
dry goods, groceries and medicines to the heavier hardware, 
grindstones and products of the ironmonger’s trade. It was 


to the merchant's advantage to have as complete and fine a 
display of his merchandise as he could muster during this 
time for the dual purpose of satisfying the varied demands 
of his regular customers and enticing new accounts. 


Shipping goods was an ordeal. Many of the lighter goods 
went back with the country merchants in their own convey- 
ances if the distance were not too great; otherwise, an order 
would be shipped, as was always the case with the heavier 
merchandise, as far as possible by water and then the rest 
of the way overland by the best means available. Slow and 
cumbersome transportation facilities combined with poor 
methods of distribution meant such inevitable delays in ship- 
ment that it was virtually impossible for the city merchants 
to deal in perishable products for hinterland consumption. 

Between seasonal visits, inland storekeepers were accus- 
tomed to replenish their stocks either through friends who 
visited the city or by written communication. The latter 
might ask for anything from stoves to fish hooks, sometimes 
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a single item, at others a bewildering array of goods which 
mirrored the needs of a small general store somewhere in 
the country. For instance, an order was sent in by one 
William Harrison of Cayuga in upstate New York which 
asked that George Newbold, a New York City merchant, 
ship him 


6 packs 4t pins, 6 packs large pins, 1 dozen Wahl- 
don’s ink powder, 3 handsaws, 6 dozen rail giblets, 1 
dozen shaving boxes (low priced) , 1 dozen mill saw files, 
1 dozen three screw door butts, 100 quills, 6 dozen iron 
table spoons, 6 dozen iron tea spoons, 500 gun flints, 
one-half dozen hones, 1 card watch keys, 1 M Chapel 
Blout needles, 300 darning needles, 1 dozen whip thongs, 
1 dozen paper snuff boxes, 1 dozen house shears, 1 dozen 
shoe knives, 4 dozen spelling books, 1 gross anvil blades, 
1 dozen screw tail brass cocks, 2 gross gilt coat buttons, 
3 gross mathama buttons, 4 gross mathama vest buttons, 
2 gross gilt vest buttons, 2 gross shoe tacks, assorted 
knives and forks, 2 dozen table butts and 500 brass 
nails.18 


This type of trade was in a very real sense the heart of the 
New York merchant’s business and its importance is evi- 
denced by his active solicitation and careful servicing of 
such accounts. Some of it came without prior contact because 
of a reputation established by satisfied customers, but con- 
siderable effort was expended to secure new business when 
the country dealers came to the city on their periodic visits. 
A large number of boarding houses were located above the 
stores on Pearl Street for the exclusive convenience of the 
country merchants and jobbers and merchants made contact 
with the visitors by having salesmen board there whose job 
it was to induce visits to their employers’ stores.’® Once the 
initial contact had been made, it became the merchant’s own 
responsibility to nurture such business by quality merchan- 
dise, reliable service and reasonable credit facilities. 

By the time of the first decade there was a pronounced 
tendency on the part of some merchants to deal exclusively 
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Above: The Bridges Map of New York Below: ‘Tontine Cotfee House, r. 
City, 1807-1811, engraved from the 1800. Wall and Water Streets with 
official map of John Randell, Jr. the Merchants Coffee House (right). 
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Below: North side of Wall Street east from William Street, showing the Bank 
of New York, the New York Insurance Company and the Branch Bank of the 
United States. Drawn by Archibald Robertson, 1800. 
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Sketch showing the extensions of Wall Street and Murray's Wharf from the 
shore line of 1661 to the shore at the beginning of the 19th century. Map by 
R. P. Bolton for New-York Historical Society. 
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Above: Stone Bridge Tavern on Wall Street at Canal Street, c. 1812. Painting at 
New-York Historical Society. Below: Tammany Society celebrating the Fourth of 
July 1812, showing Tammany Hall at Nassau and Frankfort Streets. Oil painting 
by William P. Chappell 





Above: Corner of Warren and Greenwich Streets, 1809. Watercolor by the Baroness 
Hyde de Neuville. Below: ‘The Old City Hall at the foot of Broad Street on Wall 
Street. Watercolor by John Joseph Holland, 1797 
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in a certain type of product or in merchandise from a par- 
ticular area—sometimes a combination of both.’° If one 
wished to be supplied in the general hardware or iron- 
mongery line he probably would think first of establish- 
ments such as George Newbold or Isaac Tomlinson & Com- 
pany or, if drugs and medicines were needed, the names of 
R. Bach & Company or Jacob Shieffelin & Son, both pioneers 
in this area, would come to mind. The bookselling and 
stationery business had become a highly specialized enter- 
prise with several New York firms engaged in it who solicited 
business by advertising widely in the newspapers. G & R 
Waite, for instance, had a large assortment of general read- 
ing material, account books, technical books, legal docu- 
ments and writing stocks out of which they probably sup- 
plied in large measure the New York business community. 
Hatters, dry goods merchants, dealers in spirits and liquors, 
seafood distributors and others became well known for their 
specialties. 

At the same time many merchants were becoming iden- 
tified with the origin of the goods they sold. This was especi- 
ally true in the case of some of the larger houses whose 
names were invariably linked with foreign products such as 
coffee, sugar, rum, etc. Theirs might be the products of a 
single foreign area or several. The latter was the case of the 
well-established firm of Henry A. & John G. Coster which 
became well known as the importer of Dutch products such 
as flax, gin, tape and oil cloth as well as West Indian rum, 
coffee and sugar. John Jacob Astor, during this decade, 
became famous for his China enterprises. Oliver Wolcott, 
after engaging in remunerative ventures to the Far East, 
announced in 1805 that his principal concern from then on 
would be in the Asiatic trade although he still would be 
interested in general commission work.*! J. H. Schmidt 
advertised “German, French and Dutch Goods” which 
included oilcloth, beads, laces, glass, looking glasses, smelling 
bottles, snuffboxes and hare- and calfskins.**? A certain James 
Hatton advertised “London” hats while William Bailie 
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imported large quantities of Irish dry goods and informed 
the public that he sold Irish linens, sheeting, dowlas, nap- 
kins, diapers, lawns and bedticking. George Newbold com- 
bined specialized product with source of origin as he not 
only dealt in the general hardware line but purchased his 
products mainly from English manufacturers. 

That the converse pattern, the general offering of miscel- 
laneous goods, was still a dominant one in the city’s trade is 
evident to anyone who reads the advertisements of the daily 
newspapers of the period. The considerable bulk of such 
notices indicates that the general mercantile offerings tended 
to be heterogeneous rather than otherwise. Divie Bethune, 
for example, offered Richmond tobacco and coats, New 
Orleans cotton, Virginia flour, Domingo mahogany, window 
glass, earthenware, flour cloths, Teneriff and Maderia wines, 
cloves, raw silk, bandana handkerchiefs, Chittabully brasias, 
lace work and muslins.** At another time, the same mer- 
chant advertised cottonbagging, linens, combs and _ the 
“cargo of an entire ship.” *4 William and Robert Bruce 
sought buyers for fish, teas, Maderia, Lisbon and Malaga 
wines, Brandy cognac, Jamaica and St. Vincent's rum, stout, 
gin, spermacetti, mould candles, New Orleans and South 
Carolina indigo, sweet oil, Holland gin, Muscavado sugar, 
salt petre, coffee, chocolate, ginger, pepper, Scotch and 
American barley, nutmegs, cloves and cassia.*° Charles Can- 
man had stocks of dry goods including platillas royal, creases, 
dowlasses, brown Hollands, black crepe, black and blue 
cloths and kerseymeres but also offered Dutch gunpowder 
and German steel.*® 

In the store of W. & S. Robinson, according to their adver- 
tising, the purchaser could choose among the following 
products: Havana sugars, linseed oil, Cette brandy, cogniac, 
sperm oil, sea island cotton, pitch, claret wine, Carolina rice, 
Maderia wine, citron, genseng, Dutch pink and _ letter 
paper.*? One of the most completely varied assortments of 
goods was that offered by Grant Forbes & Company upon 
the arrival of a shipment from Bordeaux which consisted of 
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claret and white wines, vinegar, sweet oil, sugar boilers, 
vermicelli and macaroni, assorted ironmongeries, assorted 
fine cloths, coffee bags, demijohns, preserved meats, corks, 
frying pans, colognes, leather gloves, linens, assorted station- 
ery, sugar hogsheads, nails, grindstones as well as assorted 
crockeryware.”® 

It is interesting to note that such advertising consisted 
largely of the notices of the smaller merchants and that, as a 
general rule, the names of the great merchants appeared 
infrequently. Probably the latter felt, as Scoville indicates, 
that they were well enough known in their fields to be 
thought of first if certain commodities were desired and 
thus had no need of trying to reach their customers through 
the public prints. But from time to time such names did 
appear as when James Watson advertised Liverpool broad- 
cloth and serges** or Oliver Wolcott offered the cargo of 
the ship Triton, just in from Canton, consisting of various 
grades of teas, silks, nankeens and cassia.*° 

Various types of trade were sought by the merchants. 
G. & R. Waite, who kept the bookstore and lottery office at 
64 Maiden Lane, solicited out-of-town trade by advertising 
that “Country merchants can be supplied with books and 
stationery of as good a quality and cheap a rate .. . as at any 
store in the city.” *' The fact that many European goods 
were purchased for the purpose of reshipment and that cer- 
tain goods were particularly desirable for this trade is evi- 
denced by such announcements as R. Bach & Company's 
“Candle Shades (suitable for the French and Spanish mar- 
kets)”’,®? J]. Howiand & Son’s “Woolens from Hull and par- 
ticularly selected for the French and Spanish trade,” ** 
Jacob Schieffelin’s “Turkish opium suitable for the East 
Indian trade,” *4 and Jonathan Ogden & Company's “Earth- 
enware assorted for the West Indian Market.” *° 

These diverse patterns of a growing city emphasized the 
maturing of America’s metropolis in whose streets and count- 
ing houses southern planters rubbed shoulders with Yankee 
country storekeepers and through whose busy streets wagons 
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carted merchandise destined for Europe or the Far West. 
The commercial tempo of the period, hedged in as business 
was by limited banking and transportation facilities, seems 
incredibly slow as we look back on it over a span of a 
hundred and fifty years but there is significance in the fact 
that change was in the air. The years from 1800 to 1810 
nurtured a diffusion of old business customs with new com- 
mercial usages which forecast the emergence of the modern 
port. 

The tremendous strides which came with the growth of 
the port after the War of 1812, together with the industrial 
advance of the Northeast made obsolete much of the provin- 
cialism of the former years. Sooner than men thought, old 
New York would be lost in the surge and swirl of a great 
metropolis whose marketing area made possible by river, 
canal and railroad would embrace the far reaches of the west- 
ern land. As the physical city expanded uptown and cross- 
town old manners and methods, sufficient in their day, were 
replaced by those designed to meet more strenuous com- 


petition and solve the problems of more efficient marketing. 
But there is an enduring quality to old foundations which 
are firmly made and long years after this era had become 
merely a nostalgic memory many a prominent merchant of 
the new age looked back upon the days of his youth and 
gave credit for his accomplishments to a stern apprenticeship 
in the “old school.” 
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JOHN GROS OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE: 
EARLY ACADEMIC CONCEPT 
OF THE STATE 


WILSON SMITH * 


UDGED by the facts of his career, John Daniel Gros is 

scarcely an important figure; even judged by the newer 

standards of intellectual history, this moral philosopher 
at early Columbia College may not stand as a significant 
contributor to the idea-patterns of young America. For the 
condition of post-Revolutionary Columbia did not encour- 
age eminent teachers. When Gros first taught there in 
1784, Columbia, formerly King’s College, was but a thirty 
year old institution, a stripling compared with Harvard, 
William and Mary, or Yale. The college building that looked 
off to the Hudson River from the north side of Manhattan 
was like its curriculum, plain and purposeful. Yet it was 
the honored means of collegiate education for a small 
number of students from upper and middle class families, 
few of whom came from outside the city. The college had 
barely survived the Revolution, and, following the hurried 
departure in 1775 of President Myles Cooper, a Loyalist, 
the administration had been rotated among members of the 
faculty. In this period Columbia was faced with enough 
difficulties to discourage teachers in a college that was con- 
stantly in competition with the near-by College of New 
Jersey (Princeton) or even Yale from achieving prominence 
among educators of their day. ! 

Nor were Gros’s qualifications for an_ instructorship 
at Columbia such as to win renown for the small faculty, 


* Mr. Smith, winner of this Association’s College and University Awards 
Contest in 1951, is an instructor at Princeton. For the past two years he 
has been a research member of the American Academic Freedom Project 
at Columbia University. This academic year, 1953-54, Columbia celebrates 
its bicentennial and we shall all be hearing and reading much of those 
who have contributed to the institution’s outstanding place in the world, 
as John Gros did. 
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especially a faculty that had basked in the intellectual bril- 
liance of its first teacher-president, Samuel Johnson, and 
that would soon include the great James Kent in a new 
law department. However, Gros’s background was such as 
to have proven his patriotism and learned piety. A native 
of the Bavarian Palatinate and educated at the universities 
of Marburg and Heidelberg, Gros had emigrated to colonial 
America in 1764. His ordination into the Pennsylvania 
Coetus of the German Reformed Church had marked a step 
toward the sectarian independence of this group, for he had 
been ordained without the permission of the parent church 
in Holland. After serving a series of frontier congregations 
in Pennsylvania, Gros went to the German Reformed par- 
ish of Kingston, New York, for the years of the Revolution, 
and, as a chaplain for New York militia regiments, he partic- 
ipated in the battles of Oriskany, Sharon and Jamestown. 
In 1783 he was called to the German Reformed pastorate 
in New York City. The following year, when he was made 
one of the first Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, the trustees of Columbia asked him to become 
an instructor in German and Geography. * 

It might be paradoxical that a school which boasted such 
strong Anglican antecedents should have taken the local 
Lutheran minister under its roof—an actual circumstance 
since Gros occupied an apartment in the college building. 
But Columbia had been inclined toward, or perhaps forced 
into, a religious toleration from its beginning: the struggle 
for its control that had been waged between the Anglicans 
under Samuel Johnson’s leadership and the political liberals 
and Presbyterians under William Livingston had neces- 
sitated the writing of a charter which gave a place on the 
Board of Governors to the minister of each of the city’s 
leading Protestant denominations.* Furthermore, due to 
the essential Erastianism, the state-mindedness,* of both 
Anglicanism and Lutheranism, the politically-conscious and 
cosmopolitan, if not pious, New Yorkers shared a certain 
moral polity that made allegiance to a common governmeni 
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fully as important, and possibly more commanding, than 
obedience to their different theologies. 

This state-respectfulness, for want of a better term, was 
characteristic of Gros; it was a trait that made him the 
politically safe teacher for young men such as DeWitt Clinton 
or John Randolph. Above all, this was the signal mark of 
his textbook on moral philosophy. For in 1787 Gros not 
only became a trustee of Columbia but he also took over the 
class in moral philosophy. The grandsire of modern Ameri- 
can historians, Herbert Baxter Adams, who was so concerned 
for German historiographical method, once found in Gros's 
initial course on Geography “history with an ancient and 
geographical basis but with a modern political outlook .. . 
savour|[ing] . . . more of German than English origin.” ® 
This accent upon history—Gros called it “Chronology” 
—meant to Adams that Gros was a precursor of Francis 
Lieber, the famed political scientist of our Middle Period. 
If this is true, if indeed Adams’s “German” vein of thought 
was present in our intellectual history some thirty-five years 
before a George Ticknor or an Edward Everett brought 
German influence to Harvard, then Gros must be picked 
out from among the handful of devout and learned, but 
usually uninterestingly similar, professors of moral philos- 
ophy in our early colleges. If his respect for governmental 
authority or for the bearing of history upon ethical systems 
is significant, and if, as Gladys Bryson has suggested, we 
are dealing in his teaching with “the matrix of the social 
sciences,” ° then the seemingly unimportant circumstances of 
his instructorship at Columbia College take on an historical 
attractiveness. 

To discover Gros’s foresightedness into the course of 
the embryonic social sciences we must turn to his textbook. 
Published as the culmination of eight years of classroom 
lecturing in moral philosophy, its explicit and typically 
eighteenth century title read: Natural Principles of Recti- 
tude, For the Conduct of Man in All States and Situations 
of Life; Demonstrated and Explained in a Systematic Trea- 
tise on Moral Philosophy; Comprehending the Law of Nature 
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—Ethics—Natural Jurisprudence—General Oeconomy—Poli- 
tics—and the Law of Nations (New York, 1795). The diver- 
sity of its subject matter concerns us first of all. Here was 
a work which went beyond the strictly theological fold of 
its few American predecessors to roam in greener pastures 
of political, economic, social, and of course religious thought. 
As for the last mentioned area of discussion, it is almost 
too facile a generalization to say that his premises were 
theological, even Biblical. For his theology appealed always 
to what he understood to be reason; in his preface he 
explained that “reason is religion, because religion is the 
greatest perfection of reason, and gives it the happiest direc- 
tion.” * In this respect, Gros’s book was similar to its Ameri- 
can forerunners—the works of Samuel Johnson, John With- 
erspoon of Princeton, or Thomas Clap of Yale—theologically 
sound at its foundation. Much cannot be said, moreover, 
for its style. Gros pointed a moral but did not adorn the 
tale, which may possibly account for the fact that this text- 
book was used nowhere but at Columbia. And as for orig- 
inality, there was little. Numerous references to the Anglican 
moralist, William Paley, were included, especially in the 
discussion of property; the great jurisprudent, William 
Blackstone, was accorded his due in the section on laws of 
ownership; the Swiss jurist, Emeric De Vattel, was a source 
for the law of nations; and of course there were many 
acknowledgements of Biblical and classical authors.* The 
knowledge that was accumulating through the Enlighten- 
ment was here displayed. In the spirit of this age Gros wrote 
as unhesitatingly against the degradation of slavery ® and 
against capital punishment as he wrote in favor of the rights 
of property holders, rebellion to unjust laws, or the Ameri- 
can federal (not Federalist) system.'® But ever at the base 
of his many-storied structure, as unfailing as the laws of 
Newton, was the principle of right action. Man, as a free 
moral agent, was obliged to fulfill a divinely ordered plan 
(of course Gros did not believe that this divine obligation 
in any manner diminished man’s free agency) whereby good 
action, quite logically and expectedly, brought good results. 
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With a righteous and moral cause man could invariably 
effect whatever was in accord with the universal principles 
of truth and justice. Thus, syllogistically speaking, moral 
philosophy was made into moral “science.” '! Ought-to-be 
meant duty, and duty could only mean right action. For 
Gros there was no twilight zone of utilitarian ethics, a 
curious position inasmuch as he relied heavily upon Paleyan 
principles which were founded upon a divinely-sanctioned 
expediency. Nevertheless, it was man’s duty to pursue what 
was immutably right. And holding fast to the halter of 
duty, Gros’s students were dragged through the principal 
by-ways of social knowledge. They heard their beloved 
‘Father’ Gros '* solemnly intone: 


Behold the glorious pattern, the infallible criterion of 
all that is excellent, just and desirable in human laws! 
. . - It is the obligation of each particular individual 
... to come as near .. . the divine command .. . be ye 


perfect even as your father which is in heaven ts per- 
fect. *8 


The idea of moral duty was to confront American moral 
philosophers increasingly with the growth of the nation. 
Eventually, in the years of ideological conflict preceding the 
Civil War, “right duty” became an absolute which northern 
and southern academic moralists viewed quite differently. 
No longer would compromise between theologico-political 
theories or nationalistic expediencies be tolerated. The 
extent of one’s ethical duty became such an acute problem 
to perhaps the greatest of all the moral philosophers, Fran- 
cis Wayland of Brown University, that he was moved to 
write a book in 1838 on The Limitations of Human Respon- 
stbility. Wayland’s writings, together with a general acquiesc- 
ence in the Scottish philosophy of intuitive Common-sense, 
meant a farewell to utility as a respectable philosophy and 
a return to the absolutism of a Gros. For this reason Gros’s 
text may be important as a background for later national 
ideals. 


It was in the second large division of his book, “Com- 
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prehending Ethics,” that Gros sought an opening into the 
fields of social activity—‘Natural Jurisprudence, General 
Oeconomy, and Politics’—and found that the concept of 
duty was to be his key. These aspects of social action were 
for him only representative of man’s duty to others, and 
they would best be understood if man were viewed primar- 
ily as a dutiful, an obedient, political being. Just as obed- 
ience to the laws of the state made a good citizen, so would 
a ruler or administrator achieve greatness by following the 
law justly and in accord with “public felicity.” Patriotism 
was obligatory for the good citizen, and Gros even expressed 
in his preface a desire “‘to inflame the American youth with 
a true love of their country, with a spirit of patriotism.” 
In keeping with this and with his part in the Revolution- 
ary cause, he defended the further moral obligation of the 
citizen to take up arms for his state against another or to 
quell rebellion.’® Assuredly, a strong particularism was 
deeply rooted in the soil of his political philosophy, and 
this perhaps explains why the Lutheran minister espoused 
a militant defense of the state. 

At the very center of Gros’s concept of government was 
the governor, not the governed. It was indeed an almost 
Platonic position in which he placed a national sovereign, 
be it “king, senate or representative government.” Through 
the dispensation of “‘benignity, philanthropy and disin- 
terested justice” rulers “will maintain their high character 
of GODS ON EARTH.” ’© He did admit that the actual 
source of all power in the state is the people, but, and to 
him this was a very important condition, the right to direct 
the moral action of the people lies in the government. 
Sovereignty resides in “the moral or public person of the 
state”; it is “the right of the public rulers.” 7 

At this point Herbert Baxter Adams’s suggestion is most 
pertinent: Gros’s theory of the development and purpose of 
the state was partly reiterated by Francis Lieber, who came 
from South Carolina College to a professorship at Columbia 
just over half a century later. Their theories had an histor- 
ical basis in common, one which Lieber may have improved 
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by his greater scholarship, but one which with both was 
a contribution to our political thought. As Gros formulated 
it: the state is fundamentally a moral body composed of 
moral citizens who simultaneously are ‘“‘public persons,’ 
having made a political progression from families to commu- 
nity to compact to “civil societies,” and ultimately to states.'* 
Within states civil society might be equal, but government 
“ought to be not of men, but of laws. . .. To be obedient 
to such a government is the highest liberty.” ?® Thus for 
Gros social duty resolved itself into liberty. Like Lieber’s, 
his individualist ethics was made one with public law.*° 

Academic moral philosophers seldom expressed opinions 
on contemporary political events in their textbooks. They 
were usually outspoken, of course, on problems of the day, 
but their views were given in other books, or pamphlets, 
sermons and addresses. We have no way of knowing just 
what Gros had to say to his students or to his parishioners 
on the vital issues of these first turbulent years of the Repub- 
lic.2!_ But we can piece together from various parts of his 
lengthy textbook a fairly complete picture of his political, 
economic, and social philosophies. This picture, to be sure, 
included all aspects of what we now call the social sciences, 
but the landscape it presented then has long since become 
faded and dreary. So it is only to the central figure, Gros’s 
moral man, that we turn our attention in order to under- 
stand, once again, how his inimitable concept of moral duty 
directed his political convictions. 

In keeping with the accepted republican thought of his 
time, Gros abjured direct democracy. He did hold, in Aris- 
totelian vein, that the goal of the state is tke happiness of 
its citizens, but it remained the duty of the “public rulers” 
to provide for this happiness. With his vision of benevolent 
statesmanship in an America where he equated the presi- 
dent with the British king and congress with parliament, 
the German pastor was reluctant to countenance direct 
expressions of the people’s will, particularly if the expres- 
sions should border on violence or extralegality. One revolu- 
tion was enough for his lifetime—this was a belief which 
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many moral philosophers after him cherished despite the 
fact that they were nearly all nursed on Lockian principles. 
The idea of social upheaval worried this reluctant revolu- 
tionary, for, in the first place, he found himself “‘at a loss” 
to explain despotism as its cause either through the nature 
of government or of man.”? And if tyranny should subvert 
all civil liberty, it is “difficult to determine what line of 
conduct citizens have to pursue.” ** In any event, only after 
“proper and respectful representations” had been made, did 
he believe that any sort of open resistance to constituted 
authority could be justified. 

In order to avoid the demeaning characteristics of popular 
democracy, then, Gros not only thought that the state must 
be run with order and decorum but also that excessive 
partisan politics was dangerous. In the years of the founding 
of our two-party system and controversies over the sphere 
and extent of governmental powers, or unrest such as the 
Whiskey Rebellion, Gros advised his students: 


It is not the momentary attachment to a party, the wild 
adherence to a particular form . . . pursued by admin- 
istration, but real goodness, a discreet, faithful, active 
performance of all public obligations, that constitutes 
the good citizen. Names may be bait for the ignorant 
and selfish; but the good citizen will look for reality, 
for merit, parts, honesty and public virtue, and esteem 
any person who possesses them, whether in or out of 
office, whether a federalist or an antifederalist.** 


Gros went on to score “the electioneering mania’ which 
he saw coming into fashion; ke was afraid that “those who 
come hereafter will take party zeal for liberty.”’ °° Through- 
out his discussion of politics Gros’s republicanism stood 
forth clearly: the concern for ordered society and secure 
rights to property; the acknowledgement of political equali- 
tarianism but economic inequalities; the desire for civil 
liberty and particularly the espousal of religious toleration. 
But to go beyond this general framework, to seek his party 
allegiance is an intriguing, albeit almost thankless task. 
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Gros was wary of announcing any party affiliation and took 
pains to emphasize the value of political impartiality. There 
are, however, some indications of Anti-Federalism scattered 
throughout his book, perhaps a carry-over from his years 
on the Pennsylvania frontier: the public revenue should 
not be anticipated; a public debt is not ‘‘a national bless- 
ing’; “nothing which is not absolutely necessary for public 
good can justify government in interfering with the private 
interests of citizens’; “impositions ... must not... be laid 
on the necessaries of life, or on the manufactories of the 
citizens, if any other resource is left.’ ** Despite these senti- 
ments and the fact that he instructed two leading Anti- 
Federalists of the next generation, Clinton and Randolph, 
proof of his party loyalty is msufficient. After all, this is 
not what was important to Gros. What mattered to him was 
that Americans should perceive their political obligations 
and carry them out with integrity. 

The thread of stern moral obligation to the state that Gros 
wove throughout his work, which was more an assertion of 
civil than of political obedience, is what makes it noteworthy 
for our intellectual history. Moral philisophy textbooks were 
to be greatly improved in the years to come. But not until 
Francis Lieber appeared as the prototype of the modern 
academic political scientist was there to be a writer with the 
certain state-respectfulness that Gros exhibited. Of course 
the two German expatriates, both of whom had_ been 
entranced by the idea of political freedom and a philosophy 
of individualism, do not stand too close a comparison, 
regardless of Adam's suggestion. For Lieber brought up 
his theory of the state, evolved historically like Gros’s, to 
include the nation. Gros stopped with the state. Lieber 
longed for the same nationalism for America that he had 
desired for a united Germany as a youth in the War of 
Liberation, while Gros wanted the independence for Ameri- 
can states that he had seen in the small, particularist states 
of Germany in the eighteenth century. It might be said 
tliat Gros was a particularist tinged with nationalistic aspira- 
tions, while Lieber was a nationalist with individualist 
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motivations.2* Beyond this, Lieber was a romantic and a 
scholar who founded a moderate theory of American nation- 
alism in order to utilize and safeguard his learning.** Gros 
was primarily a churchman who was inclined by his faith 
toward an ecclesiastical authoritarianism, but who needed 
and found sectarian independence in America. 


1 The best history to date of early Columbia College is the sketch by 
John Howard Van Amringe, “King’s College and Columbia College,” in 
A History of Columbia University, 1754-1904 (New York, 1904). See also 
Horace Coon, Columbia, Colossus on the Hudson (New York, 1947); Clem- 
ent C. Moore, Address Delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College... . 
(New York, 1825; 1949 facsimile edition edited by Milton Halsey Thomas) . 
Since the college building was converted into a military hospital during 
the Revolution, no classes were held until 1784. An excellent discussion of 
the competition for students among the early colleges, in which King’s 
College and early Columbia did not fare too well, is found in Beverly 
McAnear, “The Selection of an Alma Mater by Pre-Revolutionary Students,” 
Pennsylvania Magazine of Histcry and Biography, LXXIII (October, 1949), 
429-440. 

2 For the facts of Gros’s life I have relied upon George Harvey Genzmer's 
article, “John Daniel Gros,” Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 15-16. 

3 This controversy over the founding of King’s College is an interesting 
story in itself since it has much to do with eighteenth century concepts of 
intellectual freedom. It is described in Van Amringe, op. cit., pp. 5-13. Cf. 
Herbert and Carol Schneider, Samuel Johnson . . . His Career and Writings 
(4 vols.; New York, 1929), IV, 119-214; Dorothy Rita Dillon, The New 
York Triumvirate: A Study of the Legal and Political Careers of William 
Livingston, John Morin Scott, William Smith, Jr. (New York, 1949), chap- 
ter II. 
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nature, confounded his protestation of the evil of slavery as well as it 
showed the danger of following a philosophical eclecticism when writing a 
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pertaining to Gros in the Columbiana Collection at Columbia University. 
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Gros’s letter of resignation from his professorship is one of the few manu- 
scripts in his hand now at Columbia. It was addressed to President William 
Samuel Johnson and was dated at New York, May 5, 1795: 

Sir 

Having made my arrangements with my congregation for retiring 
from the service of a stated minister of the gospel towards the 
beginning of june . . .: I beg the favour, that the President of 
Columbia-College would be kind enough to lay before the honorable 
Board of Trustees mine intention to give in my resignation as 
professor of that seminary of learning on the 12th day of [June]. 
Permit me to express my gratitude, which cannot but fall far short 
of the many proofs of your kindness towards me and that of gen- 
erous regard which I have experienced at the hands of those worthy 
gentlemen the Trustees of Columbia College. 

[signed] Johan. Daniel Gros 

(Columbiana Collection, Columbia University.) 

Gros had made a considerable profit from the purchase of soldiers’ land 
warrants after the Revolution. With this he bought a farm near Canajoharie, 
settled there and served as minister of a local church until 1800. He died 
May 25, 1812. 





THE STORY OF ARBOR HILL AND THE TEN 
BROECK MANSION AT ALBANY, NEW YORK 


ELMER EUGENE BARKER* 


HEN Abraham Ten Broeck in 1763 married 

Elizabeth, daughter of the second Stephen Van 

Rensselaer, Patroon of the Manor of Rensselaer- 
wyck, a union was formed between two families which had 
been of outstanding prominence ever since the founding ot 
New Netherland. Ten Broeck at this time was twenty-nine 
years old. Having been elected a member of the Provincial 
Assembly two years previous, he was already well started on 
a career of public service in which he was active until his 
death at the age of seventy-six years. The stately brick man- 
sion which he and his wife built and occupied in their later 
years is now owned by the Albany County Historical Asso 
ciation. Together with three other patriotic societies which 
are cooperating as custodians of this venerable property, the 
Association is reviving and perpetuating the memory of his 
notably patriotic career of public service. 

The history of this estate really begins in 1764, the year 
after Abraham Ten Broeck’s marriage, when he purchased 
from his brother-in-law, the Patroon, for the sum of two 
hundred pounds, seven lots comprising about five acres, in 
the Manor of Rensselaerwyck. This land was located just 
north of the city of Aibany and close to the division ‘ine 
(called Patroon Street, now Clinton Avenue) which the 
impetuous Peter Stuyvesant had established over a century 
previous in separating the newly created community of 
Beverwyck from the Patroon’s domain. It comprised the 
summit of a hill that commanded a sweeping view of Hud- 
son’s river and the hills and highlands beyond. This transac- 
tion, between Ten Broeck and his brother-in-law, however, 
~ Dr. Barker is Curator of the Albany County Historical Association and 


custodian of the Ten Broeck Mansion. Previous papers of his have appeared 
in New York History from time to time. 
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was not an actual purchase, but a perpetual lease, the policy 
of the Patroons being never to grant outright title. In this 
instance it was stipulated that the owners of these lots should 
pay “for each of the (seven) lots the rent of one shilling unto 
the said Stephen Van Rensselaer, his heirs, or assigns, yearly 
forever on the first day of May....” 


It is probable that Abraham Ten Broeck and his wife, 
when they bought this property, had in mind to build for 
themselves a home here such as their near kin, the Philip 
Schuylers, had recently built on a similar site to the south 
of Albany, a high knoll overlooking the valley and Hudson's 
river, and called “the Pastures.’ ! Many years elapsed, how- 
ever, before the Ten Broecks’ dream of building material- 
ized. In the meantime their lives had been full. Abraham’s 
years had been largely devoted to the service of his city and 
his State and to business affairs on a large scale. During the 
War of the Revolution he had been very active in raising 
troops and supplies for the American Army and, as a brig- 
adier-general, he had helped to win the victory of Saratoga 
at Bemis Heights. He had represented his state in the Con- 
tinental Congress, had been a member of the New York 
Provincial Assembly, and of the State Senate. He had served 
two terms as Mayor of the City of Albany, and for thirteen 
years he had been Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
He was one of the organizers of the first bank in the city 
and served as its president for seven years. Five children had 
been born to the Ten Broecks, two of whom died in child- 
hood, but the other three had grown up and two had mar- 
ried and had homes of their own when, in 1797, a great fire 
swept over a portion of Albany where the Ten Broecks lived 
and destroyed their house along with many others. 

The following year the General built his mansion on the 
property secured from his brother-in-law thirty-four years 
previous. High on the south wall figures of wrought iron tell 
the date, 1798. On the north wall the Ten Broecks caused to 
be placed their own initials wrought in a similar way. About 
this time, Dirck, their eldest son, was chosen Speaker of the 
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State Assembly, to which he had been elected in 1796. 
Dirck’s sister Elizabeth had married General Philip Schuy- 
ler’s son, Rensselaer, and had gone to live at Stillwater, New 
York, but Margaret, the younger Ten Broeck daughter, still 
unmarried at the age of twenty-two, was probably living with 
her parents when they moved into the new home. 

The General set aside a special plot on the premises which 
he stipulated in his will was “to continue to be kept up, and 
used forever, as a burial ground or place of interment (and 
for no other purpose whatever) for myself and my wife, my 
children and grandchildren, and all those who are inter- 
married or who may intermarry with any of them. And I do 
earnestly enjoin upon them who may succeed to my estate 
from time to time to make the necessary legal dispositions 
for giving perpetuity and full effect to this clause of my 
will.”” A vault was built on this plot and it soon received its 
first burial. The Albany Gazette, on November 22, 1804, 
announced the death of the Hon. Major General Schuyler 
“on Sunday evening last, in the 71st year of his age.’”” A long 
description is given of the funeral cortege with its military 
and civic components and of the great numbers of citizens 
who thronged the route as the procession passed solemnly 
to the place of interment to deposit the remains of their 
beloved hero “on Wednesday, with military honors, in the 
family vault of the Hon. Abraham Ten Broeck.”’ The mel- 
ancholy story of this burial vault is replete with human hopes 
and plans and disappointments. Withal it is an outstand- 
ing instance of the adage “Man proposes but God disposes.” 

The end of Abraham Ten Broeck’s long and well lived 
career came on the 19th of January, 1810. Shortly after his 
death the New York Balance and Journal published a long 
poem written by an anonymous person whom the General 
had befriended and helped as an immigrant youth. It ts 
composed in the elaborately florid style affected by writers 
of the period but it reveals the respect and love with which 
Ten Broeck was regarded by his fellow Albanians and the 
extent of his varied interests and activities. Prefaced by five 
lines from a poem by Horace it begins: 
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Ere time began: before th’ Eternal Cause 

Rear’d nature’s frame, or spoke her fixed laws: 
Before fair Light from the womb of Chaos sprang: 
Eternal wisdom formed the glorious plan 

Of earth, and time for Heaven’s great favorite, man. 


and so on for two and a half columns setting Ten Broeck 
on the high peaks of fame amidst America’s immortals. 
Columbia grieves 


and thou, Albania: thy deep gloom deplore. 

Thy Schuyler gone; thy Ten Broeck now no more: 
These, once thy glory—once, thy cheering stars: 

In peace, thy armaments—thy guides, in wars. 
Schuyler effulgent shone with dazzling blaze— 

Ten Broeck, benignly beamed with milder rays. 
Each glorious shone while yet his course he run; 
That, like meridian: this the setting sun. 

Hush’d are the waves in Hudson’s ancient bed: 

The stream bereaved, hides from the day his head. 
Solemn his waters roll; mournful and slow: 

And chill the ocean with their tales of woe. 

The stately towers stand veiled in mantling gloom, 
While their great founder passes to the tomb. 

Deep, dismal groans from the holy temples pour: 
And Virtue shrieks “My Ten Broeck Is No More!” 


The following lines are more personal and reveal his charac- 
ter and activities— 


Albania’s sons, in sackcloth sit forlorn: 

And wail—all for common father mourn, 

No more their Ten Broeck aids his country’s cause 
No more expounds their municipal laws— 

No more he shines bedeck’d with conquering arms— 
No more his tongue repeats to every son, 

His dying creed—the creed of Washington. 

No more his presence glads the thronged streets— 
No more his smile with cheering kindness greets. 
No more the sons of want—the humble poor, 
Behold their bounteous Father, at his door— 

No more the mild disciple takes his seat, 
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To worship God, and bow at Jesus’ feet. 

No more his presence can sweet joys afford, 

Around the sacred table of his Lord— 

No more—but hush my wailing—kiss the rod: 

Bow to the mandate of Almighty God. 

Ten Broeck, Tho’ veiled from feeble mortals’ sight, 
Now glorious shines, in realms of celestial light; 
With golden harp joins the celestial throng 

Around the throne of God, in triumph’s song. 


Man sinks in death: and Time himself shall die: 
But man shall rise, in immortality! 

The saints must sleep—but they shall wake again— 
God’s will be done—Let Nature cry: Amen! 


Beloved Shade! If sentries of the sky 

Permit the act: glance down thy cheering eye: 
Approve the love I bear thy dearest name: 
"Twas thy own goodness lighted up the flame. 


"Twas to a friendless youth, in a strange land, 
Thou gently reach’dst a Father's hand: 


Now, to thy name, the man his off'ring pays: 
Accept, dear Shade, the tribute of his lays. 


It is to be seen in the terms of General Ten Broeck’s will 
regarding the cemetery lot that he expected his family would 
remain after his death in the fine house and_ beautiful 
grounds that he and his wife had prepared, and that their 
descendants would continue to make it their home for gen- 
erations to come. Actually the family resided here a com- 
paratively brief time. The General, himself, passed only the 
last years of his life there. When he died he had enjoyed the 
Mansion only twelve years. The following December his 
grandson and namesake, Dirck’s son, died—only twenty-two 
years old and unmarried. Margaret died two years later, 
unmarried, at the age of thirty-six. The General's widow 
survived him only three years and died on July 4th, 1813. 
It is presumed that both Madame Ten Broeck and Margaret 
were buried in the vault according to the General's intent. 

The house and grounds were now vacant of Ten Broecks 
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after only fifteen years’ occupancy. Dirck, “counsellor at 
law,” had already before 1812 moved his family to New 
York City, and Elizabeth and her husband, who is charac- 
terized in an indenture made in 1813 as “Gentleman,” were 
living at Stillwater. The beautiful estate, sometimes called 
“Arbor Hill,” had ended its career as the Ten Broeck family 
home. The obvious move was to dispose of it to settle the 
estate of the late General. He had devised his Arbor Hill real 
property to his surviving three children, one-third to each, 
Dirck, Elizabeth and Margaret, subject to a life interest for 
his widow. When Margaret died in 1812 she devised her one- 
third share to her sister Elizabeth. Only six months after 
the death of Madam Ten Broeck, the surviving heirs sold 
the entire property, excepting the cemetery lot, to James 
Kane. So soon the beautiful home estate passed out of the 
Ten Broeck family possession. Then began a checkered 
sequence of frequent sales, several of them at public auction, 
and varied ownerships that lasted thirty-five years. Much of 
this time the property was encumbered with mortgages. 
During this period it was subdivided, was reunited,’ again 
subdivided, and in part built upon, and, saddest of all, the 
cherished vault was destroyed and its venerated contents 
lost. Not until the Arbor Hill property was bought in 1848 
by the Olcott family who made it their home during a round 
hundred years, did the estate again settle into a continuous 
and prosperous period of ownership. 


Kane, in 1813, bargained to pay $15,000 for the entire 
property, but gave his bond and mortgage for $7,000 of the 
purchase price. He deeded the seven lots. but excluded the 
cemetery lot, to two men by name of Coit—one of them a 
farmer of Worthington, Massachusetts, the other one a 
“Gentleman,” of Norwich, Connecticut. The Coits sold the 
seven lots, excepting the cemetery lot, in 1820, to George 
Merchant, of Albany, who made his home here for ten years 
until his death. An early city directory of Albany, issued in 
1822, gives his address as the “Mansion House, Arbor Hill.” 
Merchant is said to have been a native of Holland originally 
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named Keepman, anglicized to Merchant when he became 
an American citizen. He was a man of social standing, was 
considered a fine scholar, and was held in high esteem by 
Albanians. In early life he was a paymaster in the Revolu- 
tionary army and later he filled numerous public positions, 
among them that of County Clerk, with his office in the 
State Capitol. Merchant was holding this position at the 
time of his death. He conducted a private school for a num- 
ber of years, though it is not certain whether he ever kept 
school in his home at Arbor Hill. He was a director of the 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank when it was incorporated in 
1811. He was one of the founders of Union College and his 
name is listed as one of the first seven trustees, along with 
the names of Abraham Ten Broeck and Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer. 


It was during the time of George Merchant's occupancy 
that Arbor Hill joined in the celebration that marked the 
inauguration of the Erie Canal. When the Big Ditch was 
ceremoniously opened to traffic with dignitaries riding on 


barges from Buffalo to New York for the first time, cannon 
stationed at intervals along the way proclaimed the progress 
of the official party. On this occasion two cannon and a 
company of militia stationed on this eminence saluted them 
as they passed. So the Ten Broeck house as it stood proudly 
on its site high above the canal, congratulated the great new 
enterprise. 

George Merchant died on the 14th of August, 1830. The 
executor of his will was one of his sons, George William 
Merchant, who was a copper plate and wood engraver, resid- 
ing at Number 103 Second Street, Arbor Hill. He was 
authorized to sell the real estate, pay off all debts, and to 
divide the remaining proceeds among his father’s five 
children. A public auction was held at which a subdivision 
of the whole property was made, excepting and reserving the 
cemetery lot. A line was drawn 53 feet west of the west wall 
of the “Mansion House” running across from Third Street 
(now Ten Broeck Place) to Lumber Street (now Livingston 
Avenue), thus separating the house, with the land upon 
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which it stood, from the remainder of the Ten Broeck land, 
which extended to Swan Street. This western portion was 
“struck off” to William Gould, a bookseller of Albany, for 
the sum of $2,000. Eventually Gould’s portion, and also the 
other lot with the house, were acquired by James King in 
1832, thus reuniting the estate. 

King was an attorney and counsellor at law who doubtless 
thought he was making a good investment in this transaction. 
Arbor Hill, as a locality closely adjacent to the rapidly grow- 
ing city, should be a good one in which to sell small building 
lots for the homes of the city’s overflowing population. He 
could provide himself a fine residence in the big mansion 
house with ample grounds about it and also turn a good 
profit by selling off the western portion as a subdivision. 
Circumstances, however, arose to give King trouble in fur- 
thering this plan. He was now in full possession of the entire 
Ten Broeck estate, except the cemetery lot, bounded by the 
four encompassing streets, as it was originally laid out by 
the Patroon in his manor of Rensselaerwyck. But the estate 
was still encumbered with that eternal claim of the Patroon. 
Subdividing into small lots and selling to numerous pur- 
chasers would be complicated no end by this feudal claim 
against the titles. So King made application to the third 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, who was at that time the Patroon, 
the last one, by the way, in whose name the ancient lease 
was still vested. By a transaction, bearing the date November 
21, 1834, and in consideration of the sum of $25, the prem- 
ises were discharged from the rents, covenants, and reserva- 
tions embodied in the original deed to Abraham Ten Broeck. 

At the time the whole Arbor Hill area was laid out by the 
Patroon as a real estate subdivision the streets were merely 
plotted on a map without names, little or no thought being 
given as to how they might eventually be graded and im- 
proved for use. An act of the State legislature enabled the 
City of Albany to annex this portion of the manor on the 
25th of February, 1815. It was not until the early 1830's, 
however, that serious consideration was given to improving 
the streets hereabouts. The original natural topography of 
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the Ten Broeck property and its environs had been little 
changed down to the time when James King came into 
possession. The grounds sloped away sharply to the east and 
north of the house but not so abruptly as to prevent access 
to it from these two sides. The house was built fronting east 
on the Ten Broeck (then called High) Street side. It may be 
supposed that the unpaved streets merely flowed over the 
hills following the natural lay of the land. 

As the Arbor Hill area became more and more an inhab- 
ited locality, the need for grading and paving the streets 
became urgent. Ten Broeck’s deed contained a clause enjoin- 
ing on the owners of all lots the obligation to “repair, 
uphold, support, amend and maintain all such highways.” 
This procedure did not prove to be practicable, so a policy 
was adopted letting the city engineer lay out and construct 
the streets, the costs being assessed against the abutting 
properties directly benefited by these improvements. A con- 
cession, however, seems to have been retained, permitting 
the owners of abutting properties, if they chose, to make the 
improvements themselves, subject to conditions imposed 
by the city engineer. It was, then, about the time King 
acquired this property, that the city undertook the improve- 
ment of the surrounding streets. When King examined the 
plans of the engineer he was dismayed at the prospect of 
what excavation and grading these streets would do to his 
property. The plans called for a cut of 27 feet at the north- 
east corner where the two streets intersected. The cut would 
be over 31 feet deep at a point 120 feet to the west, and an 
average of 22 feet for the entire frontage on Lumber Street 
(now Livingston Avenue). Similar cuts, although not so 
deep, were to be made on the streets that bounded the prop- 
erty on the east and south. Remonstrances and proposed 
modifications in grades to lessen the depth of cut were made 
to the City Fathers, to no avail, it seems. The gradients 
were not altered in plan. King protested that if his whole 
lot should be reduced to a level corresponding with the 
proposed street levels it was estimated to cost $27,300. 
Otherwise the new grading would render his property inac- 
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cessible and utterly valueless—property on which he had 
already spent more than $8,500 in improvements. It seems 
that utter ruination was avoided by the expedient of slop- 
ing the banks inside his property as they are to be seen 
today. This portion of the property was, however, rendered 
unsuitable for subdivision into small lots and this circum- 
stance, no doubt, is why it has ever since remained unoc- 
cupied. 

Thus quickly did King’s dream of enrichment by sub- 
dividing and selling his Arbor Hill lots vanish! Worse still, 
he was faced with the alarming probability of having to pay 
many thousands of dollars for so-called improvements which 
in effect would prevent access to his property and render it 
valueless. Accepting the inevitable, King notified the City 
Superintendent that he intended to avail himself of the 
option “to excavate all that portion of Lumber Street” 
adjacent to his lot, commencing at the point where the center 
of Ten Broeck Street intersects Lumber Street, and con- 
tinuing from thence west to the middle of Swan Street 
excepting 31 feet embracing the vault, which belongs to the 
heirs of Abraham Ten Broeck, deceased.” 

This street was excavated according to the engineer's plans 
and that portion on which the cemetery lot fronted was done 
by the City and the costs of the so-called improvements to 
the amount of $63.59 were assessed against the lot. A munici- 
pal law covering such cases specified that such assessments, 
with interest from the time of confirmation, must be paid 
before April 30, 1836. Inasmuch as due notice had been 
published three months successively and ‘the owner, or 
owners, of the lot above described, with appurtenances, have 
wholly neglected to comply with the requisitions of the Com- 
mon Council, therein specified, and the sum of $63.59 still 
remains unpaid, And Whereas, in consequence of such 
default the said Common Council did proceed duely to sell 
the said lot and appurtenances at public auction . . . and 
whereby James King became the purchaser thereof for the 
term of 1,000 years, that being the lowest term bidden or 
offered at such auction.” So read the official notice. Alto- 
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gether the deal cost King $78.36 because of interest due and 
costs and charges of the sale added to the defaulted assess- 
ment. So the cemetery lot with its vault passed from the 
ownership of the Ten Broeck heirs and came into the owner- 
ship of alien persons. 


Excavation of the street along the front of the cemetery 
left the vault standing high above it with a steeply cut bank 
that was subject to erosion. This soon undermined the vault 
and caused its collapse. The remains interred there, it is said, 
were mingled in unidentifiable confusion in the ruins. These 
remains were gathered up together and taken to “The Flats,” 
the ancient home of the Schuyler family, and there they were 
buried in the family cemetery. These remains comprised, 
besides those of General Schuyler, also those of General Ten 
Broeck, it may be supposed, and of his widow, their daugh- 
ter Margaret, and perhaps his grandson, the youthful Abra- 
ham Ten Broeck. Many years later these remains were again 
removed to Rural Cemetery, north of Albany, where an 
imposing monument was erected over them to the memory 
of General Schuyler. Strange fate—that the mortal remains 
of General Abraham Ten Broeck, whose whole career was 
so prominent in the service of his city and his country, who 
was so beloved in life by his fellow citizens, and was laid 
away by them with honors and ceremony in the vault which 
he himself had prepared to be a place of perpetual rest, 
should so soon suffer destruction and pass into utter oblivion! 

James King died in 1841 or 1842, having devised the 
property to his wife, Harriet. She continued to make her 
home there until 1844. She deeded it to her daughter, Mary 
Ann King, for the sum of $15,000. It was then subject to a 
mortgage of $7,500 to the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany given by James King, and which was discharged at this 
time. Mary Ann King married Minturn Post and they moved 
to New York City. Absentee ownership may have proved 
disadvantageous; at any rate the Posts sold the property to 
James Kidd in 1847. The lands conveyed in this transaction 
contained the Mansion House with surrounding grounds as 
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occupied by Mary Ann King Post’s father at the time of his 
death. 

On the 5th of January in the following year, James Kidd 
and his wife, Jane Maria, sold the property to Theodore 
Olcott, subject to a mortgage of $5,000 to Herman Pumpelly. 
Theodore Olcott, on the 12th of July, 1848, conveyed the 
whole property that he had acquired from Mr. and Mrs. 
Kidd to Thomas Worth Olcott, who later became owner 
of the Pumpelly mortgage, which he foreclosed against the 
Kidds on March 1, 1854. Thomas Worth Olcott was the 
first of this family in Albany. He moved into the house in 
April, 1850, and continued to make it his home until his 
death in 1880. 

Good fortune now smiled again on the old place. The 
house, together with spacious grounds around it—over three 
acres still remained of the original four to five acres—had 
come into the possession of a family of social standing and 
ample means. The Olcotts were notable as bankers for sev- 
eral generations in Albany. Cleared now from the continual 
cloud of mortgages which had overshadowed its existence 
almost all the time since it had been vacated by the Ten 
Broecks, the place settled down, as it were, to a long period 
of affluent gentility. In 1888-1889 Dudley and John Olcott 
spent $23,588 in making repairs, alterations, and improve- 
ments to the interior of the house. Again the lawns were 
tended, the gardens and fruit plantations were extended. 
Trees and shrubs were planted, and the place was main- 
tained with so high a degree of care that it became famous 
for its beauty. 

The Albany County Historical Association in 1948 
acquired this property by gift from the heirs of the late 
Robert Olcott. It is now the home of this Association and 
three other societies, the Albany Dutch Settlers, the Junior 
League, and the New York State Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, which are cooperating in its 
restoration and maintenance. Each of these societies has 
redecorated and furnished a room. The interior is being 
restored in the style of the early decades of the house, the 
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so-called Federal or American Empire period. Already a 
notable collection of choice pieces of furniture has been 
acquired by gift and loan, so the spacious rooms again reflect 
the dignified and gracious living that has characterized their 
occupancy during the century and a half since the house 
was built. The grounds about it comprise over three acres, 
and great old trees, flowering shrubs and plants stand about 
the spreading lawns. Old flower gardens are being restored 
and an herb garden has been added, in the center of which 
stands a sundial on a marble pedestal, both of which have 
historic associations. 

Since the Albany County Historical Association has taken 
over, life has come again to this old and historic mansion. 
It serves as home and headquarters for the Association and 
the other cooperating societies, and as a social center its 
spacious rooms are often peopled with parties and meetings. 
No mere museum this, but a place of life, its rooms will 
continue, it is hoped, to express the rare charm which the 
house has acquired, and to extend its traditions of gracious 
living during many years to come, 


1 This fine old house, now widely known as the “Schuyler Mansion,” is 
the property of New York State and has been restored and superbly fur- 
nished with choice furniture and accessories, many of which were originally 
in the house when occupied by the Schuyler family. 





AISLE OF PINES 


ADA B. TURNER* 


BLENDING of legend, gossip and reality worthy of a 
Hollywood star encompasses the old pillared mansion 


at Wayne, New York, known locally as the Big House. 
It has enjoyed two periods of prosperity and suffered many 
years of neglect. Abandoned, disfigured, and shabby as it 
is today, it still manages to appear dignified and impressive, 
and intrigues historians and sightseers as it has for nearly 
one hundred years. 

The original builder and owner, Samuel Hallett of 
Canisteo, Steuben Co., New York, and Ann Eliza McDowell 
of Wayne, met at Alfred University. They were married in 
1848 after his graduation from Albany State Normal School. 
Hallett entered the lumber business but left to become 
a banker in Hornellsville (now Hornell) in 1852. Later 
he visited Europe in the interests of the Hocking Valley 
R. R. Company. In 1856 he was candidate for Representative 
in Congress for the American party but was defeated. In 1857 
he with his wife’s brothers, Francis M. McDowell and 
George W. McDowell and Nirom M. Crane, another rela- 
tive, organized the banking firm of Samuel Hallett and 
Company with offices at No. 53 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 

Progressive young Hallett became interested in the devel- 
opment of the Nautilius Diving Bell and spent several 
months in Europe and South America in the interests of 
this project. This was the forerunner of the modern sub- 
marine and the Hallett family always contended that they 
failed to get the patent right due them. While in Europe 
Hallett became interested in the Atlantic and Great Western 


* Mrs. Turner, a descendant of George Goundry, a surveyor for the 
Pulteney Estate, attended Starkey Seminary, now Lakemont Academy, 
taught in Yates County schools, lived for eight-and-a-half years at the 
Aisle of Pines and in that community for thirty years. 
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Railroad and sold enough stocks and bonds to insure its 
completion. This added to his bank’s prestige and in 1863 
the Hallett firm associated with General John C. Frémont 
purchased controlling interests in the Leavenworth, Pawnee 
and Western R. R., the initial line of the Union Pacific. The 
name was changed to Eastern Division of the Union Pacific 
with Mr. Hallett personally directing it in Kansas. Funds 
proved insufficient and failure threatened, but Hallett 
appeared before Congress and through his efforts succeeded 
in overcoming this difficulty. General Frémont retired as one 
of the promoters and the work was continued by Hallett in 
his own name. The work was completed and invitations 
were out for the formal opening of the railroad, which was 
the first to connect the East and the West, when tragedy 
struck. 

Samuel Hallett was shot and killed at Wyandotte, Kansas, 
on July 27, 1864, by an unknown assassin on horseback who 
galloped away, leaving Hallett mortally wounded and his 
tall silk hat rolling in the dust. His assassin was never 
apprehended. There were various rumors, one that the 
assailant was a discharged engineer, another a dissatisfied 
land speculator, also that he had a personal reason for the 
killing. At any rate Samuel Hallett’s short life of thirty- 
seven years had been crowded with important achievements 
and proved him to be a man of intuition, self-confidence 
and versatility. 

Evidently he had always appreciated the beauty of the 
Finger Lakes region which was his wife’s birthplace, and 
the home of many of their relatives. So Samuel Hallett, after 
traveling widely both in this country and abroad, chose 
a spot on the road back up the hill above the little hamlet 
of Wayne to build a family home. Named for General 
Anthony Wayne this little town at the head of Waneta 
Lake lies in two counties. The boundary line between Schuy- 
ler and Steuben counties passes through the town. This 
section was once the home of the Seneca Indians who had 
camps on the shores of Waneta and Lamoka Lakes. White 
settlers called these lakes by the prosaic names of Little 
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and Mud Lakes. Collectors of Indian relics have found this 
region a rich source of supply. Two miles in the opposite 
direction lies Keuka Lake, meaning in Indian language 
“a lake with an elbow,” and called by early white settlers 
Crooked Lake from its formation which resembles a thumb 
and forefinger. It is noted for its beauty and fishing. 

Here amid the lakes Samuel Hallett built an imposing 
three story mansion in southern style with twenty-four large 
pillars and thought by some to resemble Mount Vernon. 
This he named Lake Home. It was luxuriously furnished 
with the heavy carved furniture of that time. Much of 
the furniture was imported, some reported to be from the 
home of Louis Phillipe of France. Large floor to ceiling 
mirrors from France, beautifully etched glass in imported 
French doors, and an impressive display of books in the 
library, added to the grandeur. A large spring of water 
nearly a half mile above the house furnished running water 
for the hand-painted bowls in each bedroom, a luxury very 
rare in country homes of that time. It also supplied water 
for the two large fountainheads, Neptune and Aphrodite. 

A double row of imported Norway Spruce some distance 
back from the house served as a windbreak. The yards were 
dotted with flowering shrubs, the barns held fine carriages 
and blooded horses for driving or racing on the private 
race track behind the pines. With all these attractions and 
plenty of servants to care for every want, it is not strange 
that so many noted people were entertained there. Among 
these were James Gordon Bennett, publisher of the New 
York Herald, Belle K. Spencer, novelist, Gov. Barrows of 
Tennessee, Countess de Pompon of France, and other for- 
eign guests. 

When Samuel Hallett was shot in Kansas, his wife and 
four children were on the ocean returning from Europe. 
Mrs. Hallett, though a poor sailor, had braved the slow 
ocean voyage to give her children the opportunity to iearn 
to speak foreign languages. As there was no oceanic commu- 
nication then, she learned the sad news of her husband's 
death when her brother met her at the dock in New York. 
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This was such a tragic blow that the widow gradually gave 
up all social contacts, became a recluse and a spiritualist 
trying to communicate with her deceased husband. She lived 
ior thirty years but spent many of them as a bedridden 
invalid. Tradition says that she sometimes left her bed 
at night to ride a white horse over the estate and to her 
husband’s grave, which was in a family burying grounds 
on the edge of a grove near the house. Here she had erected 
a stately monument which still stands. Later it became the 
burial place of herself and other members of the family. 
Those who were lovers of tall tales told of seeing the white 
horse and rider among the pines years after Mrs. Hallett’s 
death, hence the name ‘““The Haunted House on the Hill.” 

Without a master, the estate soon began to show signs 
of decay, bank accounts dwindled, and land was sold to 
pay debts. After the death of Mrs. Hallett and a son and 
wife, the four grandchildren were taken to Colorado to 
live with an uncle, Samuel I. Hallett, who was now the 
owner of the remaining 118 acres. Some of the furniture 
was sold, some including an ebony bedroom set was stored 
in Dundee where it later burned in a large fire, and some 
just disappeared. A tenant farmer lived in the Big House, 
which with the other buildings was rapidly deteriorating. 

An amusing story is told of the elder Mrs. Hallett’s 
distribution of her jewelry on her death bed. With a daugh- 
ter-in-law on each side of the bed, each eager for her share, 
the dying woman divided a coveted pair of earrings by giving 
one to each aspirant. Legend does not tell whether the 
legatees were ever able to bargain or whether each still 
owned a useless earring. 

It is interesting to note that Francis McDowell, brother- 
in-law of Samuel Hallett, was one of the seven men who 
founded the Patrons of Husbandry, now the National 
Grange. He was the only one of the seven founders not 
in the employ of the government at Washington. After his 
association with the banking firm of Hallett and Company 
and trips to Europe in the interest of the Kansas Pacific 
R. R. his health failed and he built a fine home in Wayne 
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and took up grape growing on Keuka Lake to improve his 
health through outdoor employment. Just recently the 
National Grange, with appropriate ceremony in his honor, 
erected a bronze plaque set in stone on the edge of the 
McDowell cemetery below Wayne on the Wayne-Keuka 
road. : 

The second prosperous era for the Big House began 
many years later when George K. Birge, a millionaire 
business man from Buffalo, New York, touring this scenic 
region, was attracted by this dilapidated but still impressive 
mansion standing so forlornly near the roadside. George 
Birge was a farseeing business man respected for his busi- 
ness ability and integrity. He had amassed a fortune through 
his own efforts and was looking forward to a less strenuous 
life. His father, M. H. Birge, had come to Buffalo via 
the Erie Canal in 1834 and founded the wallpaper firm 
of M. H. Birge and Sons, the first wallpaper factory west 
of New York City. He died in 1900 and his son George K. 
Birge became president of the firm and expanded it, estab- 
lishing offices in many foreign cities. This company has al- 
ways been noted for the superior quality and artistic designs 
of its hand made papers. A grandson, also named George 
K. Birge, is now president of the company. The elder George 
K. was a Cornell graduate and wrote the college song “We 
Honor Thee Cornell.” He married Carrie Humphrey, 
daughter of Judge Humphrey. Their three children were 
a son, Humphrey, and two daughters, Mrs. Thomas B. Lock- 
wood and Mrs. George Carey. He was a director and active 
member of the committee for the Pan American Exposition 
held in Buffalo in 1900. 

In 1896, Mr. Birge reorganized the Birge Bicycle Co. 
and made it the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., of which 
he was president. 

They were soon turning out superior automobiles, and 
also supplied trucks to the government during the first 
World War. At the time of Mr. Birge’s retirement, the 
Pierce Plants were sold for more than $16,000,000 to J. 
W. Seligman & Company of New York City. Besides these 
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responsibilities Mr. Birge was a director of several banks, 
trustee of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy and Historical 
Society, and Vice President of the Arts Club of New York 
City. Although he was such a busy man, he realized the 
possibilities of the Hallett place as a summer home if 
rehabilitated and did not hesitate in trying to buy the 
property. The owner, Samuel I. Hallett of Denver, Colorado, 
son of the builder, refused to sell, though the farm barely 
produced money for taxes and the buildings were rapidly 
falling into decay. Birge then asked for a ninety-nine year 
lease but was refused and finally accepted a twelve year 
lease with a written agreement signed by Mr. Hallett that 
he or his heirs would renew the lease. Mr. Hallett died two 
years later. Mr. Birge did buy about three hundred acres 
of adjoining farm land. 


He at once began an extensive program of restoring and 
improving the property which set all the neighborhood talk- 
ing, and provided work for many in the community. The 
few remaining Hallett possessions were shipped to the 


owners or boxed and given to Hallett relatives for safe 
keeping. All that remained in the house were the massive 
mirrors and Hallett library and these were heavily insured 
by Mr. Birge. The huge house was moved some distance 
back from the road and turned completely around so that 
it now faced Keuka Lake. The new site was prepared by 
cutting out a center section of the double row of pines. 
The house was placed in this space so that from the west 
porch and the porte-co-chere one looked down through a 
broad shady aisle to the grove beyond. On the opposite 
side of the house a similar aisle led, by a turnstile, to the 
road leading to Keuka Lake. Hence the name which Mr. 
Birge now gave the place “Aisle of Pines’ was very appro- 
priate. A large wing was added to the rear of the house for 
kitchen, pantries, and servants rooms. A basement under 
all of the house had rooms and bath for the butler, housed 
a large furnace and water tank and provided storage rooms 
for foods and a dairy room. The porches which surround 
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three sides of the house were rebuilt with cement floors 
but the twenty-four stately pillars still remained. 

Inside the house drastic changes took place. There was 
an entire new arrangement of rooms, new floors, more fire- 
places, and large mirrors to supplement the old ones and 
a complete redecoration with beautiful Birge wallpapers. On 
the first floor the rooms were impressive but pleasant. One 
large room extended across the entire front of the house. 
The old French floor to ceiling mirrors at either end, the 
spacious fireplace, the abundance of windows with yellow 
silk draperies, the black rugs, and modern but harmonizing 
furniture blended well to make an attractive room. Opening 
from this, by way of those wonderfully etched old glass 
doors, was the pleasant dining room with a lovely view 
of Waneta Lake and a vista of distant hills. A screened 
porch opened from this and was often used as a dining 
room in pleasant weather. 

Across a spacious hall was the library, a typical man’s 
room with massive furniture, and the antique bookcases 
filled with rare volumns filling much of the wall space. The 
beautiful old wide stairway, with another floor to ceiling 
mirror confronting one at the first landing, led to four 
large master bedrooms on the second floor. These were 
furnished with either fourposter or wicker inset furniture 
and afforded fine views of the gardens and the surrounding 
lakes. Halls, bathrooms, and storage closets occupied the 
remainder of this floor. The third floor had commodious 
storage rooms and occasionally housed an extra maid. From 
this one ascended a short flight of stairs to the observatory 
above, where on clear days five or six lakes are visible 
and a wide view of surrounding country. 

The elevation is about fifteen hundred feet. Mr. Birge 
was fond of telling friends that because the house was on 
the watershed, the water from one side of the house drained 
down to Keuka Lake, then via Seneca Lake and the St. 
Lawrence river northward to the Atlantic, while from the 
other side of the house it drained to Waneta Lake south- 
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ward through the Susquehanna river to Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic ocean. 

Outside the house just as impressive changes took place. 
Extensive landscaping transformed bare fields into grassy 
lawns. Tons of rich soil were drawn in to fill up depres- 
sions, a drainage and water system was installed and graveled 
walks bordered by shrubs and flowers were built. A stucco 
cottage for the Superintendent was erected near the entrance 
gates. A matching garage faced it across the drive with a 
large fountain between the two. The garage housed the 
Pierce Arrows of the Birges and their guests, a drastic 
change from the racing stables of the Hallett days. The 
garage also provided rooms and bath for the chauffeurs. 
Some distance back from the cottage a cow-barn and chicken 

ghouses provided fresh dairy and poultry products for jaded 

city appetites. A swimming pool was also built on the 
grounds. A deep well was drilled to furnish water for all 
the buildings, the gardens, and fountains. Later it was 
thought the supply was inadequate for the swimming pool 
and fountains, so the old Hallett spring on the hill was 
cleaned out, four new wells were drilled nearby, and this 
water was again piped to the grounds to assure an ample 
supply for all needs. In the process of laying these pipes, 
sections of the odd old pipes used in the Hallett regime 
were unearthed. These were made of wood covered with 
cement and lined with tin. At that time electricity was not 
available. The underground supply of natural gas which 
was to make Wayne famous and supply all the country-side 
with a cheap fuel was then undreamed of, so acetylene gas 
was used for lighting. An old legend is that the Halletts 
declared there was gold on their land but that remains 
to be discovered. 

On the side of the drive toward the Big House a beautiful 
garden was planted surrounding a fountain with the old 
Hallett fountainhead Aphrodite. Beds of beautiful roses 
around the fountain were separated by grass walks from 
bordering beds of peonies, lilies, Japanese iris, anemones, 
and other perennials and the whole was enclosed by a border 
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of various flowering shrubs. A summer house with rustic 
benches completed the picture. Across the drive was a similar 
garden of annual flowers and summer flowering bulbs, each 
bed a picture by itself. This was backed by a large veg- 
etable garden which furnished succulent fresh vegetables 
of all kinds. The gardener and his helpers were kept busy. 
The lawn in front of the residence was encircled by a low 
wall over which honeysuckle clambered and a border in 
front of the wall held stately clumps of yucca and iris. A 
broad walk led from the front door past the fountain of 
Father Neptune to a look-out spot which afforded a won- 
derful view of Keuka Lake and majestic Bluff Point with 
historic Wagener House atop it. This point separates the 
two forks of the lake. This spot was called the rock garden 
although it was never completed as such, but was fitted with 
rustic chairs and had tubs of flowering plants and was planted 
to hydrangeas and other shrubs. 

Because of his many business interests Mr. Birge was 
unable to spend as much time as he wished at the Aisle 
of Pines. But, gradually retiring from his arduous duties, 
he laid many plans for future improvements. At the time 
of his last visit to Wayne in the fall of 1917 he left blueprints 
for a teahouse to be built at the end of the Aisle of Pines and 
for a golf course in the field where the Hallett’s had their 
race track so many years before. He remarked at that time 
that the place looked better to him than ever before. But 
the following February as he was about to leave for his 
winter home in California, he was stricken with pneumonia 
with complications. He died at his Buffalo home at the 
Circle in February, 1918. 

The family never opened the Big House again except 
for a cleaning and airing each summer by former servants. 
They had the gardens planted and tended, and the grounds 
kept in order so that all would be in readiness for occupancy, 
but the place held so many nostalgic memories for Mrs. 
Birge that she never returned. She died a few years later 
on the Riviera and was buried in Buffalo. The George K. 
Birge estate was under the management of Langdon B. 
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Wood of Buffalo until Mrs. Birge’s death. When the lease 
on the Hallett property expired on October 12, 1923, 
members of the Birge family attempted to release it as 
originally agreed, or to buy the estate. Julia E. Hallett, 
widow of Samuel of Denver, refused to do either. Many 
others tried to buy it for a summer home but she would not 
sell or lease. Mrs. Hallett visited the place in the autumn 
of 1923 and stated that she was going to bequeath it as a 
home for elderly women. She did not want to provide for 
proper care but did hire a caretaker to live in the super- 
intendent’s cottage to guard the premises. The adjoining 
300 acres were sold by the Birge estate to Clay B. Turner 
who had been superintendent of the estate eight and one- 
half years for Mr. Birge. Some of it is now part of a Waneta 
Lake development called Sylvan Beach. The Birge furniture 
was all removed from the Big House by the family or 
sold when the lease expired. Julia E. Hallett died May 14, 
1933, in Denver, Colorado, aged 86 years, leaving an estate 
estimated at about $700,000. The heirs immediately began 
litigation over a will which gave the Wayne property and 
all but $25,000 of her estate to the State of New York for 
creation of a home for aged gentlewomen. In 1930 Mrs. 
Hallett was said to have torn this will to bits in the presence 
ot a friend, saying that times had changed for aged gen- 
tlewomen as for others, and that they too wanted bright lights 
and movies instead of a quiet country life. The contest was 
over proof of her sanity at the time she destroyed the will. 
New York State lost the first trial as she had not been 
declared incompetent by a Colorado court until at a date 
later than the destruction of the will. Later, heirs deeded the 
Wayne property and $12,000 for its upkeep to the State of 
New York with the understanding that it was to be used or 
sold as a public institution. 

Julia Estelle Hallett met her husband in New York City 
at a boarding house conducted by her mother. Brought as 
a bride to his mother’s house, the Big House, she was 
not too popular with her new relatives and in the early 80's 
she and her husband, Samuel I. Hallett went to the west to 
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seek their fortune. He was a mining engineer and after years 
of privation, he through a lucky strike, made a fortune. 
Samuel died in 1913 and his widow brought his body to the 
Hallett family private cemetery for burial. At the time of the 
trial she was described in the Denver courts as a dominating, 
argumentive, fearless, stubborn but witty woman. She liked 
to drive and ride fast horses and later purchased eleven 
speedy automobiles. She had jewels valued at $100,000 
but dressed very simply. She was said to carry about in 
newspapers bonds valued at $100,000 yet trusted very few 
people. She had a laundry built in her home which cost 
thousands, then used kitchen tubs. She had a big mansion 
filled with art treasures and objects gathered through the 
years, yet she lived in a few rooms. 


For some years after the State of New’ York acquired 
the Big House property they hired a caretaker, but no 
gardens were planted and very little care given. The Big 
House was opened to visitors, who carried away everything 
available for souvenirs and plants and shrubs were dug 
from the gardens. Twice the house was set on fire by care- 
less visitors, but was saved by the quick work of the Wayne 
village firemen. At various times rumors had it sold as an 
aviation school, an orphanage, a girl scout camp, and other 
uses but all proved untrue. In 1947, an Elmira priest, 
the Rev. Thomas J. Toole purchased the property from 
the State. 

How many changes this old building has seen! Fast auto- 
mobiles and huge trucks replace the horses of its early days, 
the old steamers and yachts on the lakes are gone, and power 
boats now cut swiftly through the waters. The Big House 
saw a Curtiss Bi-plane come winging through the air with 
Humphrey Birge, son of the former owner aboard, and 
alight in the field in front where long ago had been the 
Hallett’s racetrack. It has seen the hard labor of its first 
years abolished by the use of electricity and gas to power 
modern machinery. Radio and television have brought far 
places near. The smashing of the atom, which doubtless 
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the first Samuel Hallett in his college days learned was an 
impossible hope, has been accomplished. 

Most modern tales have a surprise ending, and the ‘story 
of The Aisle of Pines is no exception. Since the narration of 
this bit of history was begun the property has again been 
sold. Jack Robbins and sister of Elmira, New York, are the 
new owners and plan to restore both the stately mansion and 
the extensive grounds. So once again it will emerge from its 
long period of neglect to become the pride of the commun- 
ity and another cherished landmark of the Finger Lakes 
Region. 
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MANHATTAN EDITOR TO NORWICH POET: FOUR 
LETTERS OF ADVICE FROM HORACE GREELEY 


Edited by Richard C. Lillard 


When Harvey Hubbard asked for guidance from the busy 
editor of the young New York Tribune, he received letters that 
shed a helpful light on the dubious opportunities for a literary 
career in the New York City of the 1840's. They illumine also 
the ambiguous status of authorship as a means of making a living 
in the America of John Tyler. 

Hubbard .was at the time of these letters an aspiring poet in 


his early twenties who had always lived in his birthplace, the 
upstate village of Norwich. Born in Norwich, Chenango County, 
he had learned the art of printing from his father, editor of the 
Norwich Journal and later of the Chenango Union. Hubbard 
attended Norwich Union Seminary, 1835-37, where he studied 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, and philosophy. Later he studied 
law in a local law office and became a leader of the county bar. 
He taught himself German and gave literary lectures. Much of 
his magazine and newspaper verse appeared in Jxion, and Other 
Poems, published by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields (Boston, 1852). 
He published one novel anonymously, The Frontiersmen (N.Y., 
1854), which was reprinted in 1892 as the work of Gustave 
Aimard. Though he was a Democrat in a non-Democratic dis- 
trict, his fellow citizens elected him magistrate and supervisor, 
and during 1856-61 he was a member of the Democratic State 
Committee. In 1854 he left the law to become an owner and 
the editor of the Chenango Union. My source for information 
on his life is undated obituary clippings from Norwich, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, and Hamilton papers pasted by Hubbard’s 
widow in the rear of the scrapbook Poemes par Augustus Snod- 
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grass depuis le premeir [sic] de mars, 1841—, Hubbard's album 
of clippings and annotations. This manuscript volume was given 
to me by his daughter, Helen Hubbard Hoose (1845-1943) of 
Sacramento, California, who also gave me the four letters from 
Horace Greeley. These are all to be deposited in the Manuscript 
Division of the New York Public Library. When he received 
these letters from Horace Greeley Hubbard had appeared a 
dozen times or so in the New-Yorker, the Knickerbocker, the 
New York Tribune, and elsewhere. With titles such as “Ode—to 
Science,” “Sonnet—Modesty,” “Night,” “Balboa,” and “The 
Power of Song,” his verses showed the influences of Goldsmith, 
Tieck, Byron, and other sentimentalists and romanticists. 


At the time he was writing sympathetically to Hubbard, 
Greeley was in his early thirties but was already famous for his 
previous work as editor of The Jeffersonian, The New-Yorker, 
and The Log Cabin; and now he was the founder of The Trib- 
une—only two years old and a great success. He had found his 
life-work in journalism and reform, but he had not forgotten his 
own difficulties in rising from country boy to city editor, nor had 
he lost his interest in poetry. In earlier years several dozen poems 
by “H.G.” had appeared in the New-Yorker, the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger, and other periodicals. 

Greeley’s four letters to Harvey Hubbard make use of the 
knowledge, the wisdom, the skill at fast thinking and composing 
that he had acquired as an editor of weeklies and dailies. He 
comments on style, noms de plume, and literary reputation. He 
appraises the present state of American literature, the odds 
against prosperity for a native writer, and the pressures on a 
journalist. He is brief and realistic on the discouragements that 
both the lyric poet and the newspaper editor must expect to 
meet with. 

The letters contain early, informal statements of ideas that 
Greeley expressed later in “Literature as a Vocation,’ such as, 
great harm was. being done American authors by the copyright 
laws, young literary aspirants needed a solid vocation to fall 
back on, and a new book was to be justified only if it contained 
a new truth.’ Here, too, is an early insistence on the point that 
appears in “Coming to the City.” * It is harder to survive in the 
city than in the country. Only one in a thousand becomes rich: 
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whoever leaves the country to come hither should feel 
sure that he has faculties, capacities, powers, for which 
the Country affords him no scope, and that the City is 
his proper sphere of usefulness.* 


Thanks to Greeley’s willingness to give aid, Hubbard at 
twenty-two years of age found his major poetic effort, “Ixion,” 
featured in an issue of the prominent New York literary weekly, 
Brother Jonathan. In the same issue, that of June 3, 1843, were 
pieces by N. P. Willis, “Jonathan Slick of Weatherfield,” Charles 
Dickens (whose Martin Chuzzlewit was being “republished’) , 
Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, John Neal, and Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. This 
patronage of a novice, though it happens to have borne no great 
fruit, is one act among many whereby Greeley encouraged con- 
temporary writers, native and foreign, including Poe, Thoreau, 
Buchanan Read, Phoebe and Alice Cary, Mark Twain, Thomas 
Carlyle, and young Charles Dickens.‘ 


| 


New-York, June 2°, 1843 
H. Hubbard, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 31*t ult. has just reached me, and 
though crazed with work and bustle I will answer it at once-- 
necessarily with great brevity. 

I think you ought not to abandon verse. You write well, and 
often excellently. I read with Mr, Snow® a day or two since the 
proof of your ‘Ixion’ for the ‘Brother Jonathan.’® It has passages 
which approach the great Greek masters of Tragedy. And yet it 
is marred with roughnesses of style and careless expressions, 
which will detract somewhat from the credit it ought to give you. 
Do be careful. Write impulsively, rapidly, but revise with great 
labor and care. Every line should be considered word by word, 
to see if a better may not be found ‘Ixion’ will be spoken of in 
this week’s ‘Jonathan’ in such a manner as will attract to it 
attention. 

As to Griswold,’ he will only print as many of the pieces as 
you choose to let him, so that you can stop him at any time. His 
Magazine has a great circulation and his personal influence is 
considerable. 

You have committeed a great mistake in resorting to such a_ 
nom de guerre as ‘Snodgrass.’ It looks real to many, and will 
prevent their inquiring farther. You ought to have stuck to 
‘H.H.’ * which would by-and-by have been pierced by public 
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interest and curiosity. Reputation must be the slowly acquired 
capital of an artist in any sphere; until he has this, he can have 
nothing. You must be patient. If John Milton were to revisit 
our stupid planet incog. he could get nothing for Poetry until 
he had built up a reputation in his new character. It is fixedly 
so, wisely so. 

As to writing: I say, Do not abandon it; but write slowly, 
write sparingly; and be sure that every line is such as will tell. 
Soon your productions will be sought for. There is a depression 
in American Literature now, owing to the profusion of foreign 
trash crowded on the market at no price. But it cannot last.!° 
Cherish your reputation, and this will yet cherish you. 

Yours, Horace Greeley 


I] 
New York, Aug. 26, 1843 


H. Hubbard, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 
Yours of the 22° came yesterday, but I had not a 
moment to answer it till to-day. 
I know not whether I rejoice or grieve that you are still 
resolved to do something in the Literary way for a living. I like 


your spirit, and I feel that it will bear you through many difhcul- 
ties and discouragements; but I wish you could see without 
suffering too much to learn it how narrow and false a thing is 
what is called a Literary Life—I mean, such a one as is attainable 
to a man whose daily labor must buy his daily bread. Won't you 
see that any thought really worth uttering must be advance of 
the time—contradictory to the experience and what passes for 
common sense of the mass—and so unpopular and unprofitable? 
Think of the instances of Milton, Wordsworth, or even Dr. John- 
son, whose bread, I more than suspect, came to him rather from 
his Toryism than his talent. No, friend: no man can live.a truly 
Literary life and make his bread thereby. “he Learned Black- 
smith’ 1! and G.B. Emerson, the Cambridge tanner, come nearer 
it than any men in our day who had not money or influential 
friends to smooth the way for him. The only thought I have had 
worthy a true Scholar or Man is the ‘Association’ idea;!? and 
this would have starved me to death, despite my practical train- 
ing and inveterate industry, but for my usefulness to a party. 
But if you are willing to compromise and live as nearly a 
Literary life as is compatible with tending off starvation, | will 
try to aid you if possible. You have talent and industry; I wish 
you understood types instead of Greek: but no matter. You must 
edit a Political journal, commencing with as good a one as you 
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conveniently can get. Which party are you of? I will try to find 
a place that will be as little execrable as there is, if you choose it, 
though it will require time.—As to other than Political journals, 
there is no Literature in the country of any weight or worth. We 
take all second-hand from Europe. 

As to the work of a sailor you speak of, I will try to have it 
published if you write or revise it; though it were better that it 
shoult be done by Winchester or Harpers '* rather than by 
us. We have never published a work that had any rapid sale, 
and latterly have given up altogether. But if you write it and 
are responsible for it, I will try to have it properly published 
here, and have every confidence of success. But it will have 
formidable rival in young Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast,’’!4 
an admirable work, going over the same ground. 

Yours, Horace Greeley 


Ill 


New York, April 12th, 1844 
H. Hubbard, Esq. 
My Friend, 

I am down sick with incessant toil and irregular 
hours, and yet must leave the City in two hours and ride all 
night over rough mountain roads in a stage. This will excuse the 
haste of this note, for which I have but a few moments. 

You write me with respect to coming to New-York. Alas! My 
friend, you know not what it is that is wanted of men who live 
by Literary labor here, nor at what a dreadful cost any distinc- 
tion must be purchased! I have been fortunate here, as the world 
says; but how? I need money badly, and I am an assemblage of 
pains; I cannot near live five years longer with my over sent 
work.—‘Why not have more help?’ you will ask.—Because no one 
can see through my eyes, compare present facts with my best 
knowledge (be it more or less than others,) nor write out my 
thoughts. In a word, no other man can do my work—the laws of 
the Universe forbid. | am sometimes aided, often far otherwise, 
by any help I have. I have not found any benefit from changes, 
but always a loss of what I had patiently instilled. 

But to return to the subject. You would prefer to live here— 
you feel a desire to come—to do what? What now unpopular and 
depressed cause do you wish to revive and forward? What 
neglected thought do you feel a burning desire to impress on the 
general mind? If you have any such definite and lofty purpose 
which you wish to fulfill at whatever personal sacrifice, come 
down here, and try your fortune—I will aid you with harsh 
advice, if I can do no more. But if you only look to write for a 
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living or (little better) for distinction, then I say you forswear 
comfort and rush on suicide. 

* You do not realize how little the mere talent of writing well 
has to do with success or usefulness. There are a thousand at 
least in this City who can write very good prose or verse (fewer 
perhaps the latter;) while there are not fifty who can earn their 
bread by it. There is an immensity of minute knowledge required 
here, which you cannot acquire without years of application, yet 
which is indispensable. For instance—of how many counties in 
each State do you know the general Political character? What 
do you know of F.O.]. Smith, or W.C. Jarvis, or Jacob Barker, 
(as a politician) *° or Gabriel Moore,’* or Robert Crittenden, 
or W. F. Briet{?],—or thousands of other little and great men?— 
Yet ignorance with regard to any of these points in the minor 
history of the country will often betray an Editor into a guess 
and mischievous blunders and there is no ‘Occupations[?]Lexi- 
con’ for Editorial Knowledge. 

Pardon me. Write me what you think. I tell you that merely 
Literary talent, is but the A.B.C. toward a Literary life that is 
livelihood. I don’t believe there is a loaf of bread to be got here 
by mere good writing ofice a year, especially if the bread is 
wanted. 

‘ Yours, abruptly, 
Horace Greeley 


NewYork, June 30, °45. 
H. Hubbard, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of last week was laid aside to be answered 
under the People’s Postage Law, for which and all other 
mercies the Lord make us duly thankful. 

I will not advise you to,publish your Poems in a volume. You 
write fair verses, but not such as the public will largely buy 
because they can’t do without them. Until you shall be recog- 
nized and eagerly sought as a Poet you will only subject yourself 
to mortification by publishing in a volume. The dear, delightful 
public, which to serve is such a pleasure, don’t care a pin for 
any body, and won't buy a copy to favor or encourage you, and 
yaur personal friends who may do so will let you know they 
realize the magnitude of your obligation to them. Wherefore 
I say to you and to all writers, Never publish a beok till some 
bookseller asks you to do so, and offers you current coin of the 
realm for compiling it. Until that offer is made, you save every 
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thing and lose nothing by insisting that you are.a man of 
business and write verses only for recreation. 
Yours, Horace Greeley 


a Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life (New York, 1868), pp. 
3-59. 

2 Horace Greeley, Hints Toward Reform, in Lectures, Addresses, and 
Other Writings (New York, 1853), pp. 359-64. 

3 Ibid., p. 361 

4Henry Luther Stoddard, Horace Greeley: Printer, Editor, Crusader 
(New York, 1946), pp. 281-82. 

5G. M. Snow was one of the editors of Brother Jonathan: A Weekly 
Compend of Belles Lettres and the Fine Arts, Standard Literature, and 
General Intelligence, together with John Neal and Edward Stephens. Later, 
when Charles A. Dana was managing editor of The Tribune, Snow wrote 
articles on money. L. D. Ingersoll, The Life of Horace Greeley (Chicago, 
1873), p. 131. 

6 Brother Jonathan, V, 142-43 (June 3, 1843). Above the poem was the 
caption: “Original.” The piece was attributed to Augustus Snodgrass. 

7 Rufus W. Griswold was assistant editor of Graham’s Magazine from 
May, 1842, to October, 1843. Only two poems from Graham’s are identified 
in Hubbard's scrapbook. ; 

8 The first poems in Hubbard’s scrapbook appeared in the New-Yorker 
and the New-York Tribune as the work of “H. H.” Several in the Norwich 
Journal were by “Mortimer Fitz-Quiz, Esq.” One poem in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier was by “H. Hubbard.” All the later poems appeared 
under “H. H.” or “Augustus Snodgrass” or “A. Snodgrass.” 

%Poems by Augustus Snodgrass appear in succeeding issues of Brother 
Jonathan for June 10, July 8, September 16, September 23 (when two 
appear), October 21, etc. 

10In Brother Jonathan, VI, 324-25 (November 18, 1843), the editors 
quote with approval from “An Address to the People of the United States 
on behalf of the American Copy-right Club,” by William Cullen Bryant, 
Francis L. Hawks, and Cornelius Matthews. The pamphlet deplored the 
neglect of American authors and the ruining of them by cheap literature 
pirated and reprinted with a fawning regard for European literature. The 
editors indicate their own policy by their appeal: “Well then—why not 
endeavor to bring up a generation of American Authors—authors wholly 
American?—American to the backbone—American in speech—American in 
feeling —American through life, and all the changes of life—and American, 
if it must be so, while fighting the battles of their Country—American’ in 
death.” 

11 Elihu Burritt, pacifist and worker for international unity. 

12 This is the idea of “industrial associations’—phalanxes as advocated 
by Charles Fourier. His American disciple, Albert Brisbane, converted 
Greeley to this form of socialism in 1840. Morris Hillquit, History of 
Socialism in the United States (New York and London, 1903), pp. 88-89. 
In May of 1843 Greeley had written of the rapid spread of the idea in 
the North and West: “We feel perfectly confident that never, in the history 
of the world, has a philosophical doctrine, or the plan of a great reform, 
spread with the rapidity which the Doctrine of Association has spread 
in the United States for the last year or two.” James Parton, The Life of 
Horace Greeley (Boston, 1885), p. 169. 

13 Jonas W. Winchester was one of the editors of New World and Greeley’s 
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partner in a printing business. Frank L. Mott, A History of American 
Magazines, 1741-1850 (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 359. The Harper 
brothers were bitterly aware of competition from New World and Brother 
Jonathan. Ibid., pp. 358-360, and Frederic Hudson, Journalism in the 
United States from 1690 to 1872 (New York, 1873), p. 588. 

14 Published in 1840. 

15 Barker, formerly a shipping merchant and financier in New York 
City, and one of the founders of Tammany Hall, was in 1844 a lawyer 
in Louisiana and one of the leading capitalists of the South. See entry 
in DAB. 

16 Moore had been a Jacksonian legislator in Alabama, later the governor, 
favoring public education, including a state university, and penal reform. 
In 1843, after breaking with the Jacksonians, he had moved to Texas. See 
entry in DAB. 

17 The law, effective on July 1, 1845, reduced rates more than two 
thirds. On the outside of this letter, postmarked July 2, the postal clerk 
penciled “5” and stamped “PAID.” The postmark itself includes the 
statement “5.cts.””, Above Hubbard’s address is Greeley’s scribbled message: 
“Cheap Postage forever!” The three earlier letters in this series cost 
eighteen cents apiece, as indicated by the penciled marks of the clerk. 
rhe Post Office issued its first adhesive stamps, including a five-cent one, 


on July 1, 1847. 
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The Golden Age of Homespun. By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 
(Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 1953. Pp. xviii, 280. 
$3.50) 


Some years ago, my friend the late Dr. Carl E. Ladd, Dean of 
the New York State College of Agriculture, had a little pioneer 
cabin to which he and his family retreated when they could, to 
get some complete rest from the problems and complications of 
modern living. In visiting with Carl about his little camp, 
asked him one time, “What do you do to occupy your time 
when you're there for a whole week-end?” I will never forget 
his answer. He said, “Jt keeps me busy almost all of the time 
just to live. | have to cut the wood for the fireplace, carry the 
water from a spring, and prepare and cook ali the food. I like 
to live just as nearly like our pioneer farmers as I can, but it 
surely takes a lot of time.” I am reminded of what Carl said by 
reading Jared van Wagenen, Jr.'s wonderful book, The Golden 
Age of Homespun, published by the Cornell University Press 
and sponsored by the New York State Historical Society. 

Jared’s book makes you realize how young America really is, 
and it also emphasizes the truly marvelous changes that have 
taken place in this country in a short time, as history measures 
time. It was not so long ago when from 80 to 90 per cent of 
Americans lived on farms. Now, less than 20 per cent do. This 
great change has been caused by the working out of the prin- 
ciple of the division of labor. In no period in human history 
have there been so many new inventions nor the development 
of so much new scientific knowledge. As this new equipment and 
knowledge have developed, less and less men were needed to 
raise food and fibre, so they turned to other occupations. 

Not only did most people in the earlier days live on farms, 
they were very largely self sufficient. They grew nearly everything 
they needed for food and clothing, and their women folk manu- 
factured it in that greatest of all factories or laboratories—the 
farm kitchen. In the lonesome cabins, even in the crowded homes 
of the well-to-do, there was the constant clack clack of the looms 
as the women walked endless miles manufacturing the homespun 
clothes from the wool and flax grown on the farm. It was truly a 
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time when woman’s work was never done, but for that matter 
neither was the man’s work. In the home, in field and forest, all 
worked from sun to sun. But one cannot read Jared van Wag- 
enen’s story of how our pioneer fathers lived and worked with- 
out somehow getting the feeling that, with all of their problems, 
our forefathers, the people of the homespun age, were happy 
and content. Perhaps even more so than we are in these hectic 
times. It was truly a golden age, or so it seems in retrospect. 

Jared tells the story also of how the first wave of pioneers who 
grew and manufactured all of their things themselves was fol- 
lowed by another great epoch when the country tradesmen who 
traveled from house to house and, using mostly the materials 
grown on the farm, made them into the crude but serviceable 
products for the farm and home. These workers of the pioneer 
handicrafts include the blacksmith, the cobbler, the sawyer, the 
miller, the dyer, the tanner, the mason, the shingle shaver, the 
wagon builder, the harness maker, and oh yes, the distiller. 
There was a time, you know, particularly in the very early days, 
when drinking was common and respectable and nearly every- 
body indulged, although very few to excess. 

Even the hand skills of comparatively recent times are gone 
and mostly forgotten. I have helped to harvest buckwheat with a 
cradle and thresh it out on the barn floor with a flail when I 
was a boy. Not long ago I asked a group of farm boys how many 
of them had ever seen a cradle or flail. Not one had. Many of 
us can still remember some of the skilled country workers like 
the blacksmiths. Now they are gone. Jared’s story of the influence 
which the ox, the plow, and the axe had in conquering America 
is fascinating. The scythe and the cradle could well be added 
to this list. 


Did you ever think of the courage it took for a young couple 
to load a few essentials on to a wagon or sleigh, including of 
course a plow and some of the farm hand tools. Then, they 
would bid their loved ones goodbye, knowing that the chances 
were they would never see them again. I can picture that young 
couple, just married, standing on the hillside at the edge of the 
forest, looking back upon their home and the scenes of their 
childhood for one long, fond farewell look. Then turning, with 
resolution they plunged into the forest headed to the west, 
always to the west, to find a new place, clear the forest, build a 
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cabin, and till the land around the stumps. Thus was America 
made. 

No one I have ever known is better fitted to write the story of 
“The Golden Age of Homespun” than Jared van Wagenen, Jr. 
His own life and that of his family fit right into the picture. 
In the preface to his book Jared says, “I have always deemed 
it a circumstance of distinct good fortune that I was farmborn. 
It happens that all of my life of more than 82 years has been 
built around some 250 acres of tilled fields, hillside pasture, and 
pleasant woodland here in east-central New York. From these 
lands my people have made both a living and a life since great- 
grandfather set up his hearthstone here in the summer of 1800.” 

In a manner of speaking, Jared carried on the pioneer spirit 
of his fathers. He was an early graduate of the Department of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, a student of the great pioneer 
agricultural teachers, I. P. Roberts and Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
For many years, in addition to doing the work of his farm, 
Jared was a lecturer in the Farmers’ Institute which paved the 
way for the great extension work of the colleges of agriculture 
of today. So Jared is well situated to do just what he did in The 
Golden Age of Homespun. In his own words he has helped to 
preserve, before the memory and traditions wholly perish, the 
farm life, the household crafts, and the rural occupations of that 
bygone era. 

Jared is held in high esteem and affection by the friends he- 
has made with his broadcasts over radio station WGY, Schenec- 
tady, and particularly by the thousands of readers of American 
Agriculturist to which he has contributed for more than 35 years. 

You will like his book. 


Ithaca, N. Y. Epwarp R. EASTMAN 


New York City, Old and New. By Caro.ine D. Emerson. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York City, 1953. Pp. 261. $3.50) 
The Streets of Old New York. By ERNesT BrikRty. (Hastings 

House, New York City, 1953. Pp. 127. $2.50) 
The City. By Jutius Horwitz. (World Publishing Company, 
Cleveland and New York, 1953. Pp. 219. $3) 


In this year of New York City’s tercentennial these three 
volumes are part of the bag of printed material being published 
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on the great metropolis at the tip of New York State. It is fitting 
to consider first the one written for children, the 1953 revision 
of Miss Emerson’s 1932 original. The author, for fourteen years 
head of the Lower School at Spence in New York and since 
then a teacher in the elementary department of New York’s 
Brearley School, has exactly the right touch in writing for young 
people. Her book is arranged in thirty-five short, simple chap- 
ters, taking the reader from the Indians of Manahatta to the 
giant city that dominates the world. Imaginative pen and :nk 
sketches, many adapted from old-time prints, maps, charts and 
graphs clarify the story. Although told in narrative form, the 
author has effectively interwoven facts and figures on the intrica- 
cies of New York’s transportation and shipping system, of her 
vast communications network by mail, wire and air, of her 
production and consumption. This is a book any child who 
lives in New York and any child who ever visits New York 
City could use. 

The second volume considered in this joint review might 
be used with profit and delight either by adults or in the late 
years of childhood, for it’s an assembly of delightful black and 
white drawings by the author of sites and scenes of New York, 
past and present, one to a page, together with a brief verbal 
explanation opposite each. Here are the New Amsterdam of Peter 
Stuyvesant with its canals, windmills and gabled houses; the 
city of Hamilton and Aaron Burr; views of the original Tam- 
many Hall; the first version of Trinity Church before the great 
fire; Fraunces Tavern as it appeared in the early days of the 
Republic; old Collect Pond, where John Fitch antedated Fulton 
by operating a steamboat across the pond’s murky surface, later 
covered by the Criminal Courts and now a parking lot; Twenty- 
third Street and Fifth Avenue as it looked before the famous 
Fifth Avenue Hotel was built there, later to be replaced by a 
skyscraper. The book shows careful study among old maps, 
prints and books on architecture, costumes, implements and 
vehicles. 

Where the Emerson book is for the young, and the Brierly 
book possibly for them, Julius Horwitz’s The City is definitely 
for those of older growth, for this is a collection of nineteen 
stories and sketches of New York of the 1950's written with a 
sympathetic understanding of the loves, fears, hates and hungers 
that activate its people that is definitely adult. Horwitz writes 
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of the models and cutters in the garment district, of the editors 
and socialites on the East Side, of a Sunday at Coney Island, 
of the lonely girls who live in the furnished rooms and flats 
of Greenwich Village, of the old people who take their solitary 
walks and sunbaths along the bay in Brooklyn Heights. His 
work is inevitably reminiscent of Walt Whitman and O’Henry 
but his approach is pure Horwitz. This is caviar for the public 
that enjoys the New Yorker. 


New York City FRANK TATE 
America Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. Edited with an 


introduction by Richard M. Dorson. (Pantheon Books, 
Inc., New York, New York, 1953. Pp. xi, 347. $5) 


There are many histories of the American Revolution, some 
of them the official memoirs of the generals and statesmen 
concerned, and how deadly dull some of those are. The mighty 
Washington’s diaries and correspondence ar€ impéfsonal if 
dignified. Hamilton left only stiff military letters, Generals Lee, 
Wilkinson and Heath flat prose, Jefferson official papers. If 


the founding fathers wrote with more verve and skill, they 
saved such writing for their essays, not the narratives of action 
they had seen or been part of. 

How di ierent, then, the accounts poured out by the little 
men—and woinen—wih tought the Revolution. It is from the 
great spate of such narratives that Richard Dorson has compiled 
the present volume. Here is the very stuff of life. The authors 
of the fourteen selections included here are a varied crew. In 
age they range from a man of seventy-nine to a young lady of 
sixteen. In importance they vary from Ethan Allen to compara- 
tive unknowns, in education from a Harvard graduate to an 
illiterate. “They come from the farms of New England, the 
drawing rooms of Philadelphia and the dark and bloody ground 
of the Ohio frontier.”’ 

None are professional writers. In fact some required collabora- 
tion. Israel Potter, for instance, though he told his story in 
the first person sought the help of Henry Trumbull. Milo 
Quaife has given much thought to straightening out the 
grammaticai eccentricities of George Rogers Clark whose schoo! 
days ran out at eleven after a few months learning the classics 
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from his Scotch grandfather. Sally Wister, who gives us her 
sprightly diary of the winter the British spent in Philadelphia, 
had only days at a fashionable finishing school and the Baroness 
von Riedesel, whose account of days with Burgoyne’s men on 
the march we share here, had only the sporadic tutoring that 
an 18th century Continental noblewoman might enjoy. 

Perhaps it is their very artlessness that gives the memoirs 
here included their virility and charm. Arranged in categories 
listed respectively ‘““The Opening Shots,” “Prisoners of War,” 
“War at Sea,” “The Crucial Winter of 1777-1778,” “War in 
the West,” “The Closing. Shots,” and “Postwar,” the volume 
includes besides Sally Wister’s diary and the Baroness’ revela- 
tions, Ethan Allen’s own rendition of what he said at Ticon- 
deroga, the account of Nathaniel Fanning who sailed with 
John Paul Jones and was a prisoner in the hold of a British 
frigate, and the pathetic tragedy of Israel Potter, penned in 
London slums for forty. years after the war was over and 
never returning home until 1823, a tale on which Herman 
Melville based his story of “Israel Potter.” 

Dr. Dorson, member of the History Department of Michigan 
State College, where he teaches American history and folklore, 
has held research and study fellowships from the Library of 
Congress, the Guggenheim Foundation, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. He has published accounts of 
Davy Crockett, a collection of New England folktales from 
printed sources, tales collected in the field in northern Michigan, 
and an anthology, America Begins, of 17th century literary 
efforts, somewhat similar in approach to the present volume. 
This book is pleasantly set up and contains nineteen imaginative 
and appropriate illustrations. 


Durham, N. C. ALEXANDER V. SAMPSON 


The Great Man: George Washington as a Human Being. By 
Howarp Swiccetr. (Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, 1953. Pp. xvii, 491. $5) 


In the very year in which he gave us his perceptive The 
Extraordinary Mr. Morris, Howard Swiggett has produced 
another book as good, entitled The Great Man and subtitled 
George Washington as a Human Being. The subtitle must be 
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particularly noted. This is no Washington biography to rival 
Freeman with its accounts of battles and strategies. Rather this 
is the human man as he lived for his contemporaries and largely 
as he appeared to their eyes. Howard Swiggett has drawn upon 
diaries, correspondence and records previously unexplored or 
overlooked, to create a portrait of Washington the man. 

When he first conceived the notion of the book, Mr. Swiggett 
wrote fifty of his friends asking what they would like to know 
of Washington. Their responses were numerous and varied, rang- 
ing from “Did he smoke?” and “What counter espionage meas- 
ures did he have?” to “Why was there never any question among 
a large group of men as to the one they themselves considered 
greatest?” Mr. Swiggett confesses that the last question stumped 
him, but the answers to the other two—and to many more 
—can be found in The Great Man. 

The Great Man begins with the Washington who rode out 
to take command at Cambridge in June 1775 and ends with 
two simple paragraphs which deserve to be quoted in their 
entirety, pared down as they are until they consist largely of 
quotations from Washington’s own diary: 

“On the morning of the thirteenth it was snowing 
‘and about three inches deep. Wind at north east and 
mercury at 30°.’ It continued snowing ‘till one o'clock 
and about four it became perfectly clear,’ with the ‘wind 
in the same place but not hard’ and the mercury down 
to 28°. 

He called for his horse. Before the next day was done 
he died as a country gentleman should, after a snowy 
ride across his fields in the last winter twilight.” 

In his Foreword Howard Swiggett says, “One of the slaves 
at Mount Vernon was named Stately, and most pictures of 
Washington suggest the slave had been named for his master’s 
principal attribute. There is an apt illustration of what followed 
the pictures in an index line of Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings. ‘Washington, George, statues, bust, pedestal.’ Long 
has he lain in such dull cold marble.” Howard Swiggett has 
done as much as any man to chip the marble and release the 
living presence. Here are answers to such personal questions 
as “Was Washington really penurious? Did he drink and what? 
How did he feel about higher education? Did he enjoy feminine 
companionship? Did he have any close friends? Did he really 
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love Martha? Did he have hair under his wig? Why does he 
always look so stern?” 

Within the marble intonement Howard Swiggett has found 
a man of life and grandeur, a man of goodness and charity, a 
man moderate yet masculine, believing in dignity and decorum, 
yet able to laugh or to discard them. He has found a great man. 


Cambridge, Mass. JoHN ARNOLD. 


Footprints of Assurance. By Atvin E. Butau. (The MacMillan 
Company, New York, 1953. Pp. xiii, 319. $10) 


Fire marks first came into use in Europe. European fire 
insurance concerns maintained their own brigades, whose func- 
tion was to fight fires only at those properties protected by their 
parent company, whose mark they displayed. In addition te 
being shown on exteriors of insured buildings the mark fre- 
quently appeared on insurance proposals and policy contracts. 
Fire marks were also adopted early by the first American insur- 
ance companies as symbols to mark the property on which they 
had written policies. Among these properties were some of our 
most illustrious landmarks, including the house in which the 
Declaration of Independence was first drafted and the State 
House in Philadelphia. 

Literally thousands of insurance companies had been estab- 
lished in America before the 1900’s. Each was a hopeful venture 
but most ended in despair. All but ninety-three of the legal 
reserve variety of companies established before the turn of the 
century were terminated. The present volume is among many 
other things a record of many businesses now extinct. 

But this handsome book is much more than that. In its 
picturization of the ever changing appearance of the fire mark, 
it reflects the transitions of styles and design, the periodic 
changes in materials, type and method of production which 
parallel identical changes in industry and the arts. Even 
the thinking of each period may be read by the discerning eye 
in its fire marks. Fire marks, of course, were the products of early 
craftsmen and so are part of American folk art. The man who 
forged the fire mark was of the same stamp as the man who 
developed the rifle, the beautifully balanced American axe, the 
forks, hoes and hand tools of the early 1800's. The men who 
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made fire marks were heirs of the American tradition in hand 
skills. 

This handsome volume illustrates over 1,800 fire marks 
(including some foreign). In the Introduction the author 
acknowledges his debt to Harold V. Smith of the Home Insur- 
ance Company and the book itself has been made possible by 
the outstanding H. V. Smith Museum of that organization. 
It records not only the fire marks themselves but gives fresh, 
fascinating discussion of the collectors of such marks and of 
the specialized museums in which the collections may be found. 

An indispensable item for one of the ever-growing company 
of collectors or admirers of these “Footprints of Assurance,” 
this volume is a welcome find for the larger company whose 
interest is in American crafts. 


New York City. i FRANK V. SMITH. 


Edward Hicks, Painter of the Peaceable Kingdom. By ALICE 
Forp, (University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 
Pp. xvii, 161, 4 color plates and 38 black and white illustra- 
tions. $8.50) 


It is interesting that the greatest of the American primitive 
painters of both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Edward 
S. Hicks and Grandma Moses, should have provided us with 
such abundance of biographical material. Miss Ford has 
performed a genuine service in sorting through Hicks’ Memoirs 
and the bulk of letters, account books, sermons in the Hicks 
collection in Newton and elsewhere to give this full rounded 
picture of Hicks and the world in which he operated with 
such vigor. 

Edward Hicks’ life covered the very years during which 
American folk art throve and flourished—1780-1849. While 
born of middle class family and raised by comfortable farmers, 
he was early apprenticed as a carriage maker, a trade he fol- 
lowed dll his life. He was a craftsman, tutored in the painting 
trade as a part of his total education as a carriage maker. His 
art stemmed from his craft training and in no sense was his 
technique derivative of the world of academic art. In this sense 
his work falls within the definition of American folk art. 

We associate Hicks with his oft repeated subject “The Peace- 
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able Kingdom” but as a carriage and sign painter, as a village 
artist meeting village taste he painted carriages, floor cloths and 
oil cloth, street signs, taversi and business signs, furniture, fire- 
boards, chimney boards, clockfaces, landscapes, religious paint- 
ings and an occasional portrait, He supplied all the aesthetic 
needs of his village of Newton that could be supplied by a 
painter. 

One of the important contributions made by Miss Ford is 
her analysis of the sources of Hicks’ work, for he borrowed 
details from all the graphic materials that came to hand, from 
lithographs, from engravings, from engravings after the work 
of such painters as Trumbull, West, Vanderlyn and Savage, 
from publications of the American Bible Society and Currier 
and Ives. His sources were seldom original, yet he imparted 
individuality to his pictures, a vivid freshness, a combination 
of naivete and hard wrung human experience. His stamp is 
on almost everything he did. 

Miss Ford devotes considerable space to Hicks’ career as 
a Quaker preacher and he was far more widely known in his 
own time in this role than as a painter. He travelled throughout 
the Northeast, with several trips into upstate New York. He 
became deeply involved in the movement founded by his 
distant cousin, Elias Hicks, which divided the Society of 
Friends. As a controversialist Edward Hicks was vituperative, 
vehement, vocal—none of these being characteristics we asso- 
ciate with the Quakers. He was very aware, in his calmer 
moments, of this inconsistence and it was one of the major 
conflicts in his spirit, a conflict reflected in the Quaker sermon 
he painted so many times in the “Peaceable Kingdom.” 

Members of the Association cannot help but be pleased 
that both of the Hicks’ paintings in our Folk Art Collection 
are illustrated, one of them in color repeated on the cover and 
within the volume. The book itself is beautifully made and 
the colors of the plates good. 

This is a major contribution to the field of American folk 
art, adding a scholarly volume to the slim list of books about 
the men responsible for creating the non-academic art of the 
last century. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Louis C, JONEs 
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The Loomis Gang. By Georce W. WALTER. (Prospect Books, 
Prospect, N. Y., 1953. Pp. xii, 244. $3.75) 


If the West has its James family, New York has its Loomis 
Gang and for size of clan, beauty, charm and personality com- 
plications, the Loomises are way out in front. George Washington 
Loomis first appeared in Sangerfield Center, Madison County, 
New York State, at the age of twenty-three one jump ahead 
of a Vermont posse. Some years after his arrival he cast his 
eye on beautiful, accomplished Rhoda Mallett. Rhoda’ was 
a district school teacher and proud of her French blood, reveling 
in the story that her father, of noble lineage, had been an officer 
in the French army, embezzled money and escaped the guil- 
lotine. The girl was inerdinately proud of this father. One day 
a sheriff came to arrest him for debt but Rhoda barred the 
way and finally whacked the officer of the law with a fire shovel. 
George Washington Loomis saw the whole affair and when the 
sheriff called to him for aid, shouted back, “A girl that will 
fight like that for her father will fight for her husband. I'm 
going to marry that girl!” And so he did. iis . 

The marriage flourished not only in material goods but in 
children. George Washington and Rhoda Loomis raised four 
boys and six girls, all handsome, intelligent. Pride of the lot, 
of course, was son Wash. Affable and polite, he was a general 
favorite, generous to a fault, told a good story and always kept 
his word. His dark blue eyes, black curly hair, regular features 
gave him the appearance of an actor. Always dressed in the 
latest style, he drove the finest horses in the region, was popular 
with the fair sex. 

Alas, neighbors soon noted that the home of the beautiful 
and talented Loomises was the mecca for every suspicious char- 
acter in the neighborhood. Stolen horses, sheep and chickens 
had the habit of turning up at the Loomises’. Sangerfield folks 
might have overlooked this indefinitely but for the hop pickers’ 
dance at Allen Abbey's in nearby Brookfield in 1848. Wash 
Loomis and his brother Grove drove over with a wagonload 
from their neighborhood. When they arrived, all were asked 
to buy tickets for the dance. The Loomises refused. The talk 
grew heated. Words flew, then fists. Wash was arrested for assault, 
hailed into court. He skipped bail and escaped to California. 

Once the hue and cry was on, the good people of the neigh- 
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borhood ganged up on the Loomises. First episode was the 
“Big Search” of 1849. One cold winter evening all the folks 
from roundabouts whizzed up to the Loomis home in sleighs, 
searched the premises, found all they had expected, recovered 
stolen goods. The Loomises took off the mask of respectability. 
Wash came back from California. Horse stealing became their 
regular way of life. A mid 18th century private eye, James 
Filkins, deputy sheriff of Brookfield Township, pursued the 
gang with single-minded devotion. They expanded their activ- 
ities, burned the Madison Courthouse, took the final step of 
murder. The only answer was to organize the vigilante. A posse 
rode up to the Loomis mansion, called Wash to the door, 
smashed in the back of his handsome head, attempted to set 
his younger brother Grove on fire with blankets soaked with 
kerosene. 

This is the cops and robbers tale, with assault and battery, 
corrupt courts, night raids by armed posses that has engaged 
George Walters, Oneida staff correspondent of the “Syracuse 
Herald-Journal” and author of the column “Chips and Savings” 
for the Mid-Weekly of Hamilton, for the last twenty-three 
years. Based on court records, newspaper accounts, contemporary 
diaries and personal interviews, the book often lets the Loomises 
and their contemporaries speak in their own words. The Loomis 
Gang has appeared several times in works of fiction. This is the 
first full-length factual account of their notorious escapades. 


Albany, N.Y. RUTH BricGs. 


Lincoln and Greeley. By HARLAN Hoyr Horner. (University 


ro 


of Illinois Press, 1953.) 


This is easily one of the most valuable and attractive books 
published during the past year, and its subject matter and 
method of approach should make it widely read. It presents a 
vivid and accurate picture of two outstanding figures in the most 
critical period of American history, especially in their relations 
to each other. But, although fully appreciative of the important 
part played by both in the momentous crisis, “testing whether 
this nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure,” the author does not indulge in mere hero wor- 
ship. Spending his youth and early manhood on the very soil 
that produced Lincoln and being a long-time and ardent admirer 
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of the great president, nevertheless Doctor Horner frankly por- 
trays Lincoln’s human weaknesses, political motives, and occa- 
sional errors in judgment. And, being translated to the stamping- 
ground of Greeley for more than a generation and never mini- 
mizing the tremendous power and widespread influence of the 
famous editor, he never hesitates to reveal Greeley’s constitu- 
tional vacillation, small-minded jealousy, bullying nature and 
colossal egotism. He likewise recognizes that Lincoln’s true career 
as pacificator of the bitterness engendered by a titanic struggle 
and as a natural unifier of the sundered sections of the country 
was cut short through the assassin’s bullet and that Greeley’s 
distinguished record was finally given the coup de grace by his 
mad pursuit of the presidency. “With reverence for the memory 
of these two great Americans, it is not far from the truth to say: 
Lincoln died too soon, Greeley lived too long.” 

After Dr. Horner has thus pointed out the continuous contacts 
of Lincoln and Greeley and the significance of these contacts in 
the histury of our Union, it seems strange that no writer has 
before sensed such an overlapping relationship and worked out 
the various phases of its development. Their lives constantly 
touched, and while never really friends, they were closely con- 
temporaneous and had similar antecedents, traditions, and early 
training or lack of it, and were swayed by almost identical prin- 
ciples and emotions and patriotic devotion to the preservation 
of the Union and the abolition of human slavery. Lincoln, how- 
ever, consistently upheld indissolubility and finally adopted 
emancipation only as a political recourse, while Greeley gen- 
erally emphasized the idea of freeing the slaves at any cost to 
national solidarity but wobbled back and forth as his mood 
changed. What a delay in the final achievement of both objec- 
tives was caused by this divided leadership can be only con- 
jectured, but it was certainly a national misfortune that they 
could not always have been close associates and friends. Lincoln 
wished that they might be and made many overtures to achieve 
such union and amicability, but the best Greeley could hope for 
was “to be always on terms of civility but not cordiality.”” Lin- 
coln, he “frequently insisted, was not one of those rare great 
men who mold their age into the similitude of their own high 
character, massive abilities, and lofty aims.” He could not better 
have negatively described the estimate that has been universally 
affirmed by history. 
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This account of Lincoln’s and Greeley’s work has a variety of 
merits that should commend it to very different groups of read- 
ers. Its greatest contribution is to historical literature. The 
material, while displaying complete familiarity with the many 
works written upon Greeley and the thousands of volumes upon 
Lincoln, has nevertheless been independently mined out of the 
primary strata, and repeatedly upsets long established traditions 
and statements that have been handed down from generation to 
generation without solid foundation. Again, the organization of 
the work and the style in which it is presented are both admir- 
able. The quotations from the utterances of both great leaders 
as headings of each chapter are appropriate and enlightening 
as to content of the particular theme. The proof-reading has 
been perfect, and it seems incredible that a book of over four 
hundred large octavo pages could have been produced without 
a single typographical error. Finally, the format of the book must 
make a strong appeal to the bibliophile. The title page with 
the line portraits of Lincoln and Greeley is most attractive and 
the Caslon combination of modern and classical twelve-point 
type is as legible and appropriate as any ever employed in 
present day book-making. The margins are wide and the pages 
well set up, and the footnotes are as clearly printed as they are 
pertinent and illuminating. Both author and publisher are to 
be congratulated upon the production of such a work. It will 
be conspicuous among all books that appear on our library 
shelves. 


Albany, New York FRANK P. GRAVES 


Purple Passage: The Life of Mrs. Frank Leslie. By MADELEINE 
B. Stern. (University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1953. 
Pp. ix, 281. $3.75) 


In the present volume Miss Stern has followed her lives 
of Margaret Fuller and Louisa May Alcott with another study 
of a fascinating 19th century woman. The subject of Miss Stern’s 
present sketch is Miriam Follin Peacock Squier Leslie Wilde. 
But Miriam was a wilder flower than either Margaret Fuller or 
Louisa Alcott. She herself claimed for ““Who’s Who” that she was 
born in New Orleans in 1851 of a noble French Huguenot family 
but those who after her death contested her will asserted her 
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father was a Negro slave, her mother the keeper of a house 
of ill fame und the date of her birth no less than fourteen years 
before her own version. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that her early circumstances 
were pinched. From them Miriam soon found escape in the 
first of her marriages, to a young jeweler’s clerk named Peacock. 
Even the life of a peacock, though, could not hold her long 
and she next appeared in a brief engagement as the “sister” 
of the celebrated Spanish actress, Lola Montez. From this 
curious springboard Miriam met her second husband, America’s 
first professional archaeologist, Ephraim George Squier. 

The new bride shared her spouse’s archaeological explorations 
to the extent of accompanying him to Peru but she soon shared 
an even more interesting career with him. Back in America, 
the Squiers, long on reputation but short on funds, adopted 
the frequent solution. They took paying guests. One of their 
lodgers was an Englishman just establishing his reputation as 
a magazine publisher. Being an astute editor, he soon realized 
that both his host and hostess might make valuable additions 
to his staff. The Squiers, man and wife, went to work for their 
boarder, Frank Leslie. 

Her new employer soon discovered other talents in Mrs. 
Squiers than the purely editorial. It became necessary for Miriam 
to dispose of Ephraim. A divorce suit was instituted and Miriam 
and Frank Leslie were piously united at St. Thomas Church, 
Fifth Avenue. The six years of the Leslies’ married life were 
rich in accomplishment and its rewards. Frank Leslie launched 
magazines right and left, circulation soared. The most exclusive 
writing names in America vied to be carried in Leslie’s. The 
Leslies themselves varied their living in a luxurious New 
York home with elaborate trips abroad. 

Such a way of life ran into big money and Frank Leslie’s 
death left his widow with heavy debts as well as happy memories 
and a champagne taste. But Miriam had never behaved like a 
Victorian violet. She did not do so now. She took over Frank 
Leslie’s empire. Rising at seven in the morning, the ambitious 
publisher took a cold plunge, pursued muscular development 
with dumbbells for fifteen minutes, was at her desk in the five- 
story Leslie Building by nine. She herself must see the manu- 
script of every story printed in the Leslie publications, read the 
proofs, oversee art, engravings, composition, electrotyping. Her 
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personal signature must conclude every contract and appear on 
every check. 

Miriam’s last trip to the altar was taken with William C. 
Kingsbury Wilde, brother of the notorious Oscar. A rival editor 
characterized the groom as Wilde, but the bride as wildest. “My 
marriage to Willie Wilde,” Miriam shortly announced, ‘“‘was a 
blunder.” She corrected it with her last divorce. When the sands 
of time finally ran out for her, Miriam Wilde left her fortune— 
and it was considerable—to that pillar of feminism, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 

This is the story that Miss Stern has told in a delightful 
tongue-in-cheek style. Surprisingly enough for such a fascinating 
lady, Miriam Leslie has found her first biographer—and an 
excellent one. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


The Life and Good Times of William Randolph Hearst. By 
Joun Tessev. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1952. Pp. 386. 
$4.00) 


William Randolph Hearst, observed Life magazine in 1951, 
in an incisive commentary on his record, was a practitioner, for 
over half a century, of “personal journalism.” Therein lies a 
clue to explain the startling paradoxes in his publishing career. 
His brand of journalism had its roots in the flamboyant individ- 
ualism and drive of the age of Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, 
and James Gordon Bennett, and reflected, with all that modern 
technology had to offer, the same boundless confidence in the 
power of the press to mold men’s minds and actions. Hearst con- 
sciously set out to make his mark in American journalism in 
accordance with a formula first demonstrated by Joseph Pulitzer, 
and, in so doing, built a publishing empire and a fortune that 
seemed to confirm his estimate of what the public wanted. But 
he was not always successful in gavging popular feeling nor in 
manipulating it, and the story of his trials and triumphs adds 
an important chapter to a fuller comprehension of American 
society since the 1890's. 

This biography is, therefore, of considerable interest, bringing 
together, as it does, in compressed form, a wealth of material on 
a remarkable and unusual public figure who touched many 
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aspects of national life excitingly and spectacularly. There is 
much in this book that is relatively new, and a lot, too, that 
has been said before, but all of it is told with verve and critical 
detachment. To the four previous studies of Hearst, three of 
which appeared in 1936 and one as early as 1928, John Tebbel, 
a New York University professor of journalism, has now added 
a volume that covers the whole span of Hearst’s long life. As an 
attempt to evaluate the sources of Hearst’s power, it is not com- 
pletely satisfactory, but as a shrewd analysis of Hearst’s character 
and as an interpretation of his activities in politics and journal- 
ism, it has much to commend it. 

Mr. Tebbel covers the many-sided aspects of Hearst’s career 
topically, devoting chapters to his personal life, his business 
enterprises, his political ambitions, his hobbies, his spending 
habits, and his human qualities. In doing so, the author manages 
to catch the spirit of the man at various times and under varying 
conditions in an understandable pattern that illuminates the 
subject and the age in which he lived. In the political arena, 
Hearst made formidable enemies like Woodrow Wilson and 
Alfred E. Smith, but he made many friends, too, and it cannot 
be denied that his contribution to the course of national affairs 
was considerable, nor did he play a small part in New York 
politics, city and state, where the impact of his influence was 
felt far beyond his newspaper following. 

However, in the last analysis, Hearst must be judged in terms 
of his publishing activities, and here his biographer rightly 
places the emphasis of the study, noting especially the tremen- 
dous expenditures of money and talent that went to assure 
success in New York despite the bitterest sort of opposition, 
particularly from Pulitzer’s World. What it all added up to was 
an irresistible drive for newspaper dominance that spread 
Hearst papers throughout the land and fixed, in unmistakable 
form, the methods and content of these journals. Hearst sought 
the circulation that spelled profits with a ruthless determination 
reminiscent of the competitive practices of the Gilded Age, 
letting loose damaging rivalries and creating harsh political and 
personal antagonisms. 

The author takes great pains, in probing beneath the surface 
of events, to reveal the complex of forces that motivated Hearst's 
policies and to explain, logically and psychologically, seeming 
contradictions in his views and endeavors. All of this contributes 
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to a well-proportioned study, though more, perhaps, might have 
been done in treating Hearst's crusading zeal for reform during 
his pre-World War I excursions into New York and national 
politics. Certainly this period, filled as it was with sharp setbacks 
for Hearst’s political ambitions, deserves more spade work. On 
the whole, what appears clear from this biography is that Hearst 
skilled as he was in sensing popular opinion, often underesti 
mated the growing sophistication of the public he sought to 
influence. 


The City College, New York SIDNEY I. POMERANTZ 


Note: Dr. Charles C. Chadbourn, Jr., has asked that the fol- 
lowing note be carried in reference to his article “Regent Curtis 
and his Crusade for the Ideals of Democracy,” appearing in the 
April 1953 issue of New York History. 


The author wishes to express his thanks to the Lib- 


rary of Harvard University for permission to publish 
the manuscript Letters from Wendell Phillips and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to Curtis, and to the Boston 
Public Library for use of the letters from William Cul- 
len Bryant to the Trustees of Madison University, Phil- 
lips to J. B. Richards, and Charles Dudley Warner to 
Curtis. 
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THE DORFLINGER GLASS WORKS 


by JoHN CuMMINGs * 


The Dorflinger Glass Works, together with the superb glass 
produced there, bears fully as much importance to New York 
as to Pennsylvania. To lend substance to this assertion it may 
be pointed out that people of taste and culture, with sufficient 
means, would seek quite naturally this lovely crystal, regardless 
of the location of their domicile. Then, too, the first Dorflinger 
plant was erected in Brooklyn, with a second at Long Island 
City, prior to the beginning of the Wayne County Enterprise. 

The founder, Christian Dorflinger, was born at Rosteig, Alsace, 
France, 16 March 1828. At the age of ten years he was apprenticed 
in one of the most noted establishments in Europe at St. Louis, 
Lorraine, to an Uncle, to learn the fundamentals of glass making. 
During the following eight years Christian remained at St. 
Louis, during which time he absorbed an intimate knowledge 
of his chosen field. At the end of this period, quite likely ani- 
mated by her son, Charlotte Clemens Dorflinger emigrated to 
America. Christian, and his younger brother Edward, obtained 
employment in a glass factory in Camden, New Jersey. 

In 1852, when kerosene came into use for lamps, young 
Dorflinger was given the project of fashioning a type of glass 
chimney for this new lighting fuel. He achieved success—so 
realizing the possibilities of the new product, he opened a five 
pot factory of his own on Plymouth Street in Brooklyn. Where, 
or how, he obtained the necessary capital is not recorded, but 
the Long Island Flint Glass Works did thirty thousand 
($30,000.00) dollars worth of business during its first year of 
operation, 1853; to be doubled in three years. 

By 1858 the enterprise had succeeded to such an extent that 
the mortgage could be paid off and a new, larger factory was 


* Mr. Cummings is curator of the Bucks County Historical Society at 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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built on Concord Street. This new works broadened the line 
to include cut and engraved glass, together with plain tableware. 
The expanding business necessitated additional manufacturing 
space, thus, in 1860, the Greenpoint Glass Works was erected 
on North River at the mouth of Newtown Creek. 

For the ensuing three years both plants were operated by 
Christian Dorflinger with great success, to the extent of reaching 
a total of Three Hundred Thousand ($300,000.00) Dollars 
output; but the strain impaired his health so that he sought 
partial retirement. 

To accomplish this, he approached his friend, Captain Flower, 
on the possible purchase of the Captain’s Wayne County farm, 
which had been so salubrious during past, brief visits. Having 
purchased the farm in September, 1862, he disposed of the 
Long Island Flint Glass Works, as well as the actual operation 
of the Greenpoint Factory. 

With returning health there grew a restiveness under the 
forced inactivity which led to the clearing of some land on the 
east bank of the river level in 1865 for erection of a new enter- 
prise. In the fall of that same year a five pot furnace was in 
operation, with the ensuing importation of experienced hands 
from the Greenpoint factory to train local workmen, the total 
number of which was soon nearly one hundred. The sleepy 
little village on the banks of the Lackawaxen became galvanized 
with activity. A cutting shop was introduced in 1867—also, the 
constant development and improvement imparted renewed pres- 
tige to the reputation of Dorflinger glass. 

A sort of Utopian ideality came in connection with housing 
requirements, for Dorflinger built workmen’s cottages, available 
at nominal rental; assisted employees in financing homes—in 
fact, in every way civic pride was fostered together with a 
progressive atmosphere. 

The year 1876 was epochal, both to our Nation as well as 
to Dorflinger. The Centennial Exhibition was held at Philadel- 
phia, in which the Dorflinger exhibit took the prize for excell- 
ence against both domestic and foreign competition. The set 
consisted of a superbly cut decanter symbolizing the Federal 
Government, while each of the thirty-eight states were symbolized 
by one of the wines, using its arms as design. The set now reposes 
in the Philadelphia Museum. 

In 1881, the firm became “C. Dorflinger and Sons.”’ Then for 
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over a decade there was unblemished, prosperous activity; but, 
in May 1892, tragedy struck in the form of a disastrous fire which 
wrought appalling damage. However, nothing daunted, within 
a month the debris was largely cleared and the furnace, which 
had escaped the holocaust, was again in blast. Phoenix-like . 
the new works was beginning to arise from the ashes of the old, 
to be completed by the spring of 1893; operating at a high 
level for twenty years. 

In 1915 the founder died; then followed a period of decline 
due to various exigencies, such as curtailment of materials, 
changing demand and new market conditions, which led to 
the final closing of its doors in 1921. The famous firm which 
had supplied tableware for the eight Presidents from Lincoln 
to Wilson, the Smithsonian Institute and the United States Navy; 
as well as for the Prince of Wales and other foreign dignitaries 
has become only a memory. Time has kindly covered the scars 
where old structures were razed, but examples of the lovely 
glass still endure. 

Now what of the glass itself together with the operation which 
produced it? Since very ancient times it has been known that 
sand, lime and soda when fused together yield a glass. It has 
also been known, for almost as long, that impurities discolored 
the glass; or, stated in another fashion, the admixture of small 
amounts of other materials would produce a colored glass. 
As time elapsed other discoveries followed, such as the use of 
small amounts of manganese dioxide—with care lest too generous 
“dosage” produce unwanted pink or lavendar tints—and mere 
traces of arsenic—“the glass maker’s soap”—to yield a more nearly 
colorless product. The substitution of potash for part of the 
soda, or all of it, was an improvement, but the ultimate did 
not come until the discovery in England during the XVIII 
Century of flint glass. Flint or lead glass has the lime replaced 
by oxide of lead, which produced a limpid transparency and 
brilliance hitherto unknown. Here is the basis for those factories, 
like Dorflingers, whose beautiful cut or engraved glass was 
something of superb beauty. 

It was earlier stated that addition of the proper materials 
would produce color—such as pink or lavendar from manganese 
oxide, blue from cobalt oxide, and a glorious ruby red was 
expensively produced by addition of metallic gold. Dorflinger 
was particularly famous for their fine greens, as well as for the 
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use of combinations of various colors in one piece of glass to 
produce cxamples of the sorts called “cased” or “overlay” 
or “cameo” depending on the techniques employed in the finish- 
ing and ornamentation. But let us consider actual operations. 
A batch was carefully mixed—then placed in a pot in the furnace 
to cook. After a sufficient length of time elapses for proper fusion 
at just the right temperature the “metal” (the molten glass 
is termed “metal’’) is ready for blowing. 

At Dorflingers, or most other establishments, the actual work 
was done at a “chair” or “shop,” which consisted of three or 
occasionally four men. The important member was the master 
blower or “gaffer” (the latter used more often at Dorflingers!) 
with an assistant or servitor and a “boy” or helper. Sometimes 
a fourth man served to do part of the operations, assisting the 
boss blower. 

The tools used by these men are pictured in Figure 1; and 
will now be explained, together with their use. 

When work begins, the boss blower takes his place at the 
chair (not illustrated), which is a heavy bench with specially 
designed stout arms upon which “the iron” or the “punty” 
may be rolled, also with a box and spikes or hooks at its right 
end to hold tools. (“All glass men are right handed.” Mr. Ivan 
Larson unequivocally stated!) The helper or servitor or gatherer 
takes “the iron” or blowpipe (a—pictured at bottom of Figure 
1) and inserts the large end into the pot in the furnace to get 
a blob of semi-molten viscous glass called the parison or gather. 
This he adds to until the correct amount is obtained, then 
inflating it slightly with a puff or two of his breath, he takes 
it to the master blower at the chair. Inflating with the breath; 
rotating by rolling the iron on the arms of chair; swinging the 
iron in an arc; always moving, with the block (f—Figure 1) 
and the paddle (e, or h—Figure 1) to control and form—the 
object rapidly takes on shape. The wooden tools, as the block 
or paddles (e, f and h—Figure 1) are constantly wet with water 
from a bucket placed conveniently near the chair. Should the 
piece become too cool, it is taken by the servitor to the “glory- 
hole” (that opening in the furnace from which the glass was 
withdrawn) to be reheated to the proper state oi plasticity. 

The most useful utensil for shaping—after the first or initial 
phase—is the pucellas (j—Figure 1) usually termed simply “tool” 
by glass workers, due to its manifold, major uses. Sometimes 
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the “stick tool” (i—Figure 1), a pucellas with detachable wooden 
jaws was employed. 

If the article were a plate or bowl or mug or pitcher, the 
lower portion was formed as described, then the helper affixed 
a small bit of molten glass to the pontil or “punty” (b—Figure 
1) which was then attached to the completed bottom as near 
to the center as possible. 


The object was wetted off from the iron, and now the finishing 
of the upper parts was accomplished, holding by use of the 
“punty.” The final step was to break the completed object 
away from the pontil to a “carrying in shovel” (not illus- 
trated), held by “the boy” who took the object to the leer for 
annealing. The breaking away from the pontil explains the 
rough scar on the base of most blown glass and almost all old 
glass. This was sometimes tooled or ground away. The Jeer 
was a large oven in which the glass was slowly cooled (annealed) 
so that no interior stresses or strains would cause subsequent 
shattering. 

Where the vessel being formed required a handle, the servitor 
brought a suitable sized gather to the chair, which he sometimes 
shaped before giving it to the blower. Handles, or bits of glass 
for applied ornament, were handled with instruments like (k 
or | in Figure 1) tweezers of wood or metal. Size was measured 
with glass makers gages (o or p—Figure 1). It is interesting 
to note the old chalk marks still showing on the gages (o and 
p—Figure 1), which can be seen by careful scrutiny of the 
illustration. Calipres were also used, but less frequently (q and 
r—Figure 1). 

Excess glass was trimmed away—plastic glass cuts like soft 
leather—during forming with the trimming shears (n—Figure 
1) or there were the handle shears (m—Figure 1) for special 
jobs as well as for the work their name implies. The trimmings 
were allowed to fall into a shear pan, conveniently placed at 
the chair. 

Certain items were more easily or better produced with the 
aid of moulds, which might be of wood or of metal. The wooden 
moulds charred away far too quickly, while the metal moulds 
had to be frequently coated inside with lamp black and fish 
oil—also these latter had to be at a proper temperature for good 
results. 
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Fig. 2: Top—left to right:. lamp chimneys, champagne glass, cruet. 


Bottom—left—chimney mould; center—dip mould of iron; right—mould for 


forming body of cruet (abovey. 
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Figure 2 shows three moulds, with the object produced by their 
use pictured above each. 

On the left of Figure 2 is shown an iron lamp chimney mould 
in the opened position. The gather of glass was inserted through 
the top of the mould, inflated by blowing and then after a 
brief interval the helper opened the mould so the shaped chimney 
could be withdrawn. Some of these incomplete chimneys were 
annealed and saved; one such being shown to illustrate the 
intermediate stage. The solid bottom was cut away; then, hold- 
ing the chimney with a “spring snap” (d—Figure 1) the glass 
was broken away from the blow pipe, the top finished and, 
finally, carried to the leer or annealing oven. The spring snap 
was invented in the early XIX Century for bottle makers, 
but proved even more adopted to the lamp chimney production. 
The heavy iron object in the center of Figure 2 is called a 
“dip mould,” but is also a “rib mould,” since it produces rib- 
bing. (It is laid on its side to show the interior). A blob of glass 
on the blow pipe is blown forcibly into such a mould, when 
it expands, to get the impression of the pattern. It is slightly 
deflated, then withdrawn, to be expanded to final size but withal 
still carrying the pattern. Sometimes this operation was not too 
successful as with the champagne illustrated, since the ribbing 
on the bowl shows not at all in the photograph. 

The champagne, however, can demonstrate certain other 
interesting points, since stem ware has certain techniques or 
operations that are peculiar to its own sort of ware. The stem 
and foot may take two, three or even four pieces of glass in 
their forming, manipulation and affixing to the bubble on the 
blow pipe that is to become the bowl. After the stem is afixed 
and shaped, then the base or foot is applied to be formed with 
an especially adapted and constructed sort of wooden paddle 
called “clappers” (g—Figuie 1), which were not invariably 
employed, however. Once the base is complete, two courses 
are open for finishing the »bowl. The first method, that of 
affixing the pontil to the foot and thus leaving a rough scar, 
was almost obsolete after the invention of “the snap” (c—Figure 
1), which firmly grasped the base yet left no marks. Not- 
withstanding the manner of holding, or irrespective thereof 
—the piece was wetted off the blow pipe, trimmed with the 
shears, shaped with pucellas and then taken to the leer. Com- 
plicated though this all may sound, a good chair would produce 
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an astonishing number of fine wine glasses in the course of a 
day. 

On the right is the wooden mould in Figure 2 used in forming 
the body of the cruet just above the mould. At first glance, there 
would seem to be no possible connection between the shape 
of the interior of the mould and that of the body of the finished 
cruet, but following the attachment to the punty (the pontil 
scar shows plainly on the bottom, in Figure 2), during the hand- 
ling and reheating to form the lip and while applying the 
handle, the base flattens or broadens to give the final shape. 
Were the base flat, initially (in the mould) then we would be 
in danger of the “kick-up” or punch up bottom encountered in 
certain bottles. 

The tools shown are in the collection of the Mercer Museum 
of The Bucks County Historical Society, where they are preserved 
as well as displayed for a permanent exhibit. Their acquisition 
was the culmination of devoted, patient endeavour on the part 
of the late Horace M. Mann, together with the courtesy 
of Mr. John Dorflinger of White Mills and Hawley, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 
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Annual meeting last month was different from any we have 
had heretofore and a goodly number of the old standbys 
bespoke their hearty approval. The only papers read were 
those at the sessions of the New York Folklore Society and 
the Society for Colonial History, but that didn’t mean there 
was not a good deal going on. 

The Director’s Animated Report brought before the member- 
ship the various department heads and certain other friends 
of the Association to report on progress in the many phases 
of our activities. This was a success, although another year 
I would try to shorten the time to an hour or hour-and-a-quartet 
to allow for questions and comments from the floor. 

The tours gave an opportunity to see the museums at a 
leisurely pace and to visit certain of the notable homes in 
Cooperstown. Quite a few went to Hartwick to see Mr. Roger 
Butterfield’s fine library of Americana. 

The get-together at Fenimore House Tuesday evening was 
made memorable by two talks, very different from each other 
but each delightful and stimulating in its own way. Edward 
Deming Andrews, whose People Called Shakers has had such 
good reviews since and to which we granted a Dixon Ryan 
Fox Fellowship, told how he and Mrs. Andrews became inter- 
ested in the Shakers. And then Alfred Butterfield spoke of 
the art of film making and the philosophy that guides his 
creative work. Two films by his company, Information Produc- 
tions, made at Fenimore House will soon be released, one on 
the work of “Putt” Telfer and the other on our folk art collec- 
tion. 

The trustees re-elected the present officers and filled the 
vacancy in the vice-presidency caused by the death of Judge 
Pyrke by Jared van Wagenen Jr. They also elected a new 
trustee, Dr. James Bordley III, Director of the Mary Imogene 
Bassett Hospital. Dr. Bordley, the son of a distinguished and 
pioneer collector of American antiques, is himself a student 
of the history of medicine and has been a valued member of 
the Association since he came to Cooperstown in 1947, It is 
a matter of personal satisfaction to me to have this good friend 
and fellow townsman join the Board. 

It was my sad duty at the annual luncheon to speak of three 
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trustees who had died since we met last in March 1952 at West 
Point: Charles M. Stow, Edwin M. Waterbury and Berne A. 
Pyrke. I spoke of them as friends and very informally, feeling 
that each of them would have preferred it that way. 

The banquet gave us the opportunity to present the annual 
newspaper awards to the Buffalo Courier-Express, the Tona- 
wanda Evening News, the Gouverneur Tribune Press and to 
the Coxsackie Union-News. Then Mark Van Doren spoke about 
this state of ours in a way that only a poet could have done; 
he made us see the long-familiar hills and valleys of New 
York with fresh eyes and in so doing strengthened our love 
of home. 

All in all, despite the heat, we thought it was a good meeting 
from beginning to end. 

At various points during the meeting, especially when Mr. 
Victor Reynolds, Cornell University Publisher, spoke at our 
opening session, we were made strongly aware of the great 
success that Jared van Wagenen’s Golden Age of Homespun 
is having. Your bookstore at Fenimore House is keeping it 
in stock with some difficulty but will be glad to send you a 
copy and bill you for it. 
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